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Price Ten Cents 


Newsprint Price Remains at $50 Per Ton 


Canadian Newsprint Producers Generally Regard Continuance of 
Prevailing Quotations As Setting Price For Whole Industry — 
Rising Costs Offset Exchange Premium — Other Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., September 8, 1941—The action 
of the Canadian International Paper Company in con- 
tinuing the contract price for newsprint for the next 
six months at $50 per ton, New York delivery, is 
accepted here as setting the price for the whole in- 
dustry. Some months ago it was intimated by the 
president of the company that it might be necessary 
to raise the price for the final quarter of this year, 
but apparently further consideration has led to the 
decision to keep the price down, not only for the 
quarter but for the next six months, thus giving 
extended assurance to newspaper publishers regarding 
this important item in their costs. 


Sales of Other Paper Important Factor 


The view is expressed that the mills which wanted 
prices to remain unchanged have been chiefly those 
companies who have been making record sales of 
pulp, of kraft and of other non-newsprint products. 
Instance of what such sales have meant is provided 
in fact that bulk of International’s profits now is 
being realized from activities other than newsprint 
production, as revealed in recent financial state- 
ments; and in the case of one company, Donnacona, 
non-newsprint business has been sufficient to enable 
company to start payment of dividends for first time 
in its history. After the war, it is recognized, this 
condition is very likely to be changed, as flow of 
Scandinavian pulp and pulp products to the U. S. 
and other markets is resumed. 


Rising Costs Offset Exchange Premium 


Up till quite recently Canadian newsprint pro- 
ducers have had an advantage in the exchange pre- 
mium on sales to United States, but rising costs are 
said to have pretty well offset this advantage. 

The announcement of the newsprint price has had 
no reflection in selling of newsprint securities on 
the market. On the contrary buying has sent prices 
of newsprint stocks up, with leading issues reaching 
new high. The feeling is that newsprint issues have 
been selling below real values, and that rising earn- 


ings and the benefit to newsprint companies of special 
tax concessions made the securities attractive. 


Selling the Industry to the Public 


The pulp and paper industry has this week en- 
tered upon an aggressive campaign for arousing the 
public to a realization of the value of the industry 
to the national welfare. Under joint auspices large 
advertisements have been issued in the newspapers 
pointing out that each year the industry purchases 
supplies to the amount of some $80,000,000. Even 
in an ordinary pre-war year purchases, it is stated, 
were as follow: 

$20,000,000 for power; $8,000,000 for fuel; $9,- 
000,000 for chemicals; over $1,000,000 for cylinder 
and Fourdrinier wire; over $2,000,000 for blankets 
or “felts”; over $18,000,000 for pulpwood from 
farmers and settlers ; $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 for 
transportation; and further millions for Canadian 
farm and livestock purchase. “Every Canadian,” it 
is added, “has a stake in pulp and paper. It is a 
cornerstone of national welfare. It is vital to all that 
the industry be healthy and strong.” 


Howard Smith Contracts for Flax Fiber 


Contract for the supply of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills of Montreal with fiax fiber to be used in the 
manufacture of cigarette papers and carbon papers 
was signed recently between the Montreal Company 
and the L. R. Key Fibre Mills of Winnipeg. L. 
Morazain, chief chemist of the Howard Smith or- 
ganization, flew to Winnipeg to complete the deal and 
made a personal inspection of a new machine which 
was specially designed by Mr. Key for the decordica- 
tion of ordinary Western Canadian flax straw such as 
Bison flax and Red Wing. Mr. Morazain had pre- 
viously made extensive inspection of flax mills in the 
United States, but had found none superior to the 
machine manufactured in Winnipeg. 

The signing of this contract is regarded of great 
importance to western Canada at a moment when she 
is seeking every means to lessen her dependence upon 
wheat as her main cash crop. 
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Wausau Paper Mills Co. Damaged by Flood 


Harold C. Collins, President, States Loss At Wausau Plant Will Be 
Greater Than Former $100,000 Estimate — Operations of Several 
Paper Mills Hampered By High Water — Other Late News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., September 8, 1941—Wausau Pa- 
per Mills Company, Brokaw, Wis., had its dam 
washed out and its paper mill partially wrecked by 
raging flood waters caused by torrential rains over 
the Labor Day weekend. Several other mills in the 
Wisconsin River Valley were hampered in starting 
up after the holiday shutdown until the waters had 
receded. 

When the Brokaw dam gave way, it released a 
wall of water that flooded the mill basement and 
carried away walls of the machine and generator 
rooms. Complete cessation of operations resulted, 
and there is uncertainty as to when even partial 
operations can be resumed. Harold C. Collins, presi- 
dent of the company, said the loss would be well in 
excess of the original estimate of $100,000. Directors 
of the company were to hold a meeting late last 
week to decide on reconstruction. 

C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, Oshkosh, Wis., is 
making an exact appraisal of the damage in the 
meantime, and an estimate of the cost of rebuilding. 


Wausau Pulp Mill Undamaged 


The pulp mill of the Wausau Paper Mills Com- 
pany was missed entirely by the flood but operations 
were stopped by the lack of water power. It is be- 
lieved production can be resumed in about a week, 
using power from the company’s steam plant and 
from commercial sources. Four hundred employees 
were thrown out of work. 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany escaped damage at its mill at Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, but lost about $300 worth of used lumber at the 
site of the new dam under construction at the main 
mill. Work on the project was halted entirely. Ma- 
chinery and tools had been moved to safety, and the 
forms in place for the pouring of concrete held. 
Production was held up temporarily on one machine 
at Consolidated’s mill at Biron, Wis., due to the 
high water. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company lost all of the 
flash boards at its dams at Nekoosa and Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., but no damage was reported in the 
mills. Two machines at the Port Edwards mill were 
unable to start after the holiday until the river level 
was lowered. Mills at Stevens Point, also on the 
Wisconsin River, reported no damage. 


Mill Payrolls up $100,000 in Year 


Payrolls of Wisconsin paper and pulp mills and 
allied industries are up more than $100,000 from a 
year ago and employment is continuing its gains as 
efforts are being made to keep abreast of the un- 
precedented demands for paper. Workers are now 
averaging 41.1 hours per week. 

Statistics quoted by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission for the month of July show 24,100 workers 
on the payrolls as compared with 23,600 in June, and 
22,300 in July, 1940. This is a gain of two per cent 
for the month and 7.8 per cent for the year. 


Weekly payrolls totalled $690,000 in July as com- 
pared with $581,000 in July a year ago. The total was 
down 1.8 per cent from the June total, however, due 
to the shutdowns for the Fourth of July holiday. 
The gain over a year ago is 18.8 per cent. Workers 
are now earning an average of $28.70 per week, with 
an average hourly rate of 69.8 cents. 

Board mills and converting plants in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area showed 2,243 workers, a gain of 
2.4 per cent for July over June. Weekly payrolls in 
July were $62,775, up 4.4 per cent from June. The 
average work week is 41.6 hours at an average of 
$27.99, or 67.2 cents per hour. 


Consolidated Plants 5,000,000 Trees 


More than 5,000,000 spruce trees have been planted 
by the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany within the last few years in its reforestation 
projects. The company owns 26,000 acres of cutover 
tracts in Forest County, Wisconsin, and _ several 
thousand acres in Langlade and Oconto Counties. 
Planting is proceeding in Forest County at the rate 
of 1,000 acres per year. So far this year 700,000 
trees have been planted. 

Extensive tree nurseries have been maintained by 
the company for the last ten years, with a production 
of 3,000,000 spruce seedlings yearly. Not only has it 
supplied its own needs, but the company furnished 
the bulk of the seedlings for federal forest projects 
in the earlier years while government nurseries were 
being established. 

The company has erected a steel lookout tower on 
its farm in the midst of the reforesting area, and it 
is manned by U. S. rangers to guard against forest 
fires. 

Recently a survey was conducted by E. B. Hurst. 
company forester, on partridge nesting, and this in- 
formation has been turned over to sportsmen’s 
groups. A tract of 1,000 acres was carefully searched 
for nests by forest workers, and careful records were 
compiled. The results show a generous supply for 
hunters when the season opens this fall. 


Gilbert To Expand Shipping Facilities 


Work has been started by the Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany, Menasha, Wis., on a $20,000 addition. The 
structure will be of concrete and steel, one story and 
basement, and will be located south of the present 
plant between the sidings of two railroads. The build- 
ing will provide more adequate shipping facilities. 
Work will be completed within about sixty days. The 
contract has been awarded to the C. R. Meyer Con- 
struction Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Paper Mill Wants Better Fire Protection 


Adequate fire protection is being sought from the 
city council at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. by the Ahda- 
wagam Paper Products Company. Frank Walsh, 
manager, and James J. Plzak, claims manager of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, ap- 
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peared before the council to point out that a six-inch 
water main installed 42 years ago furnishes insuffi- 
cient pressure in case of fire. Recent tests were made 
to show that two streams of hose could not reach the 
second story of the plant. Installation of a 12-inch 
main is proposed, at an estimated cost of $50,000. 
The matter has been referred to the Board of Public 
Works. 
To Acquire Thilmany Stock 


Five officers of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., will acquire the stock 
in the company owned by the late Charles W. Strib- 
ley, one of its principal owners, according to the 
terms of his will filed at Fort Meyers, Fla. It is 
stipulated that at the end of two years they may 
purchase the stock and his holdings in the American 
Lakes Paper Company at one dollar per share. These 
men and the percentage of stock they may acquire 
are: Karl E. Stansbury, president, 24 per cent; 
Charles R. Seaborne, general superintendent, 20 per 
cent; Elmer H. Jennings, vice-president and sales 
manager, 20 per cent; Guy E. McCorison, 18 per 
cent; A. M. Schmalz, assistant general superinten- 
dent, 18 per cent. The stipulation applies both to com- 
mon and preferred stock. 

No estimate has been given of the total value of 
the estate. Other bequests were made to religious 
and charitable institutions, former household employ- 
ees and friends. 


Forms Leif B. Norstrand Co. 


Leif B. Norstrand has announced the formation 
of the Leif B. Norstrand Company, Inc., located at 
350 Madison avenue, New York City. 

According to Mr. Norstrand, this company will 
act as mill representative—selling paper, paper board 
and pulp. His company has obtained the sales 
agency of the former Bayless Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany of Austin, Pa., which was purchased on July 
31, 1941, by Veta Mines, Inc., Telluride, Nev. 

The Austin mill will be known as the Williamson 
Pulp and Paper Division of the Veta Mines, and is 
in charge of Harry K. Williamson, vice-president 
and general manager. 

Mr. Norstrand stated that the paper machines of 
the Austin mill are now in production and he ex- 
pects the pulp mill to commence operations in the 
very near future. 

Mr. Norstrand was formerly associated with his 
father, H. P. G. Norstrand, in the Norstrand Manu- 
facturing Company and the Saranac Pulp and Paper 
Company, Plattsburg, N. Y. During the past seven 
years, he has been with the firms of Johaneson, 
Wales & Sparre and the Cellulose Sales Company 
of New York. 


Morton H. Lynn Leaves OPM 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
_ Wasuincton, D. C., September 8, 1941—Resigna- 
tion of Morton H. Lynn as consultant in the Paper 
and Paper Products Section of the Office of Price 
Administration was announced today by Leon Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

Mr. Lynn rendered important service in matters 
pertaining to the stabilization of waste paper prices 
and in the organization of the national waste paper 
conservation program. 

He has resumed his duties as executive director of 
the Chicago Waste Material Merchants Association. 
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To Fix Prices on Waste Paper 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 10, 1941—Since the 
effectiveness of voluntary agreements has been large- 
ly nullified by failure of certain members of the 
trade to adhere to their understandings with his office, 
all of the more important grades of waste paper will 
be brought under ceiling prices as of October 1 at 
the levels that prevailed on June 16, Leon Henderson, 
administrator, Office of Price Administration, an- 
nounced today. 

The new schedule will be issued within two weeks 
and, upon its effective date, will supersede all existing 
price agreements. 

Those dealers and consumers who have cooperated 
with OPA in its efforts to stabilize prices of waste- 
paper and the products made therefrom were com- 
plimented by the administrator. 

“Unfortunately, however,” Mr. Henderson stated, 
“it has been found impracticable to continue the 
attempt at voluntary control. An even and adequate 
flow of waste paper to the consuming mills is es- 
sential both to the defense effort and to civilian 
industry at large. Paper board, product of waste 
paper, is in great demand for cartons and boxes to 
package the output of our factories. Certain mem- 
bers of the Eastern waste paper trade have seen fit 
to withhold supplies to compel payment of higher 
prices. This, in turn, has disrupted the voluntary 
agreements and forced curtailment, and even the 
actual shut-down, of several consuming mills in the 
East. 

“Some relief to these distress cases has been af- 
forded, through the release by mills in a better in- 
ventory position, of supplies under commitment to 
them and, further, by agreements whereby these 
mills temporarily will draw more heavily upon in- 
ventory and curtail their new buying. Cooperation 
of this nature is sincerely appreciated by my office.” 

The voluntary agreements provided for maximum 
prices on the three principal low grades of waste 
paper equal to those prevailing on June 16, 1941. The 
understandings to abide by such prices and to apply 
only such differentials as were then in existence were 
reached individually with OPA and wastepaper deal- 
ers and consuming mills. Both dealers and consumers 
in the Middle West have largely adhered to their 
agreements, but in the Eastern area OPA has found 
it necessary to call public attention to methods by 
which certain trade quarters have circumvented the 
maximum prices. 

The new schedule will not only cover the three 
principal low grades, but the higher grades which 
were not included in the voluntary agreements. Due 
allowance will be made for prevailing geographical 
price differentials and other recognized trade prac- 
tices. 

Waste paper supplies are expected to be increased 
substantially in the near future. Plans to stimulate 
the collection of waste paper throughout the United 
States are near completion. In addition, the season 
when normal accumulation increases sharply is at 
hand. Given the advantage of a stable price struc- 
ture, the supply situation can be expected to improve 
considerably from now on. 


John Carter Remodels Sales Room 


Boston, Mass., September 8, 1941—The sales room 
of John Carter & Co., Inc., is being remodelled in 
order to give better accommodations to buyers. 
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Chicago Reports Some “Rationing” of Paper 


Difficulty In Filling Heavy Demand By Jobbers Back of Report 
That Some Grades of Sulphite Bond Are Being Limited To Five 
Cartons Per Customer — Big Meeting of N.P.T.A. Is Expected. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 8, 1941—High waters, 
product of heavy rainfall in Wisconsin, have added 
to the production troubles of the paper industry in 
this area. Some mills are reported to have been so 
crippled by the heavy rains that production will be 
seriously curtailed and even stopped in some instances 
for many weeks. Adding this to the already serious 
situation simply means that sales executives will spend 
more and more of their time attempting to get orders 
filled. It is reported that in some instances local 
jobbers are putting some grades of sulphite bond, 
notably No. 4, on a “rationing basis” with four or five 
cartons to a customer. Local paper representatives 
expect this situation to become even more prevalent 
as procurement of paper gets more difficult. 

All markets, as far as can be determined here, are 
on the “prevailing price” basis with each factor in the 
distributive chain bending every effort to do a volun- 
tary job of price control. In addition, the job of 
popularizing standardized specified colors has added 
to local problems. Demand has continued unabated 
in krafts, groundwoods, bonds and ledgers, news- 
prints—virtually all grades and the seriousness of the 
situation has added materially to interest in the Fall 
meetings of the National Paper Trade Association to 
be held within the next ten days in this city. 


Waste Paper Ceiling Prices 


Local offices this week received the somewhat ex- 
pected news from Leon Henderson, price adminis- 
trator, that all of the “more important” grades of 
waste paper would be placed under ceiling prices as 
of October 1 at the levels which prevailed on June 16. 
Henderson is reported as saying that the new price 
schedule would supersede existing voluntary price 
agreements which his office has obtained in several 
areas the effect of which, he added, has been “largely 
nullified by failure of certain members of the trade 
to abide by them”. If this is the case then business 
will have to take warning for obviously the Presi- 
dent’s desire to control prices is simply to have the 
power to do so—and to see to it that business volun- 
tarily controls prices, “or else!” 


Campaign to Conserve Waste Paper 


Next week will find householders in Chicago in the 
middle of a well publicized campaign to conserve 
newspapers, magazines, paper boxes and wrappings 
for collection by waste paper dealers. The campaign, 
which it is reported will be later extended to thirty 
other large cities, will be sponsored primarily by 
manufacturers of paperboard who face the prospect 
of closing their factories because of a shortage of 
waste paper. Some of the promotional ideas of the 
campaign are being worked out by the conservation 
section of the Office of Production Management. De- 
mands on factories for paperboard boxes to ship 
Lend-Lease supplies to Great Britain, for use to pack 
thousands of parts sent from subcontractors to assem- 
bly points, huge food purchases by the Army and 


Navy that require boxing and increased civilian re- 
quirements are causing the shortage according to those 
officials who are back of the waste paper conservation 
movement. 


Fight Raw Material Shortages 


Chicago newspapers and various Illinois organiza- 
tions, including the Federation of Labor, are in the 
midst of a campaign to fight priorities which will 
close factories, discharge labor and otherwise disrupt 
economic life in this State. “Small Business” ad- 
visory departments have been started in the local 
press and conferences are being sponsored by various 
associations to bring together government officials and 
manufacturers now suffering because of inability to 
get raw materials. It is expected here that material 
revision in the procedure of the OPM will be the re- 
sult of the nationwide protest against stifling of 
smaller industries. 


N.P.T.A. Meeting Holds Interest 


With convention dates only a week away, Chicago 
paper merchants and sales representatives report that 
a record attendance for the Fall Meeting of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association may be expected. The 
Chicago report on the sessions at the Stevens Hotel 
beginning September 15 is considered a very authori- 
tative one inasmuch as the local paper firms and sales 
offices know about how many out-of-town executives 
are expected to call. With the program centering 
around the OPM procedure and the demands on the 
paper industry for full cooperation while endeavoring 
to handle its own perplexing problems, the program 
itself is certain to draw well. In addition, the various 
affiliates of the N.P.T.A. are all concentrating on de- 
fense problems as they affect each particular branch 
of the industry which insures no “blackouts” during 
the entire season. Some entertainment, concluding 
with the annual golf outing sponsored by the western 
division of the Salesmens Association of the Paper 
Industry at Olympia Fields, will be sandwiched in at 
proper intervals. Exhibit space is reported at a 
premium with the fifth and sixth floors of the Stevens 
already receiving preliminary treatment for the many 
exhibits expected. 


Discuss Export Problem 


Both the Export Managers Club of Chicago and 
the foreign trade division of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, each claiming representatives of the 
local paper industry, open their Fall season next week. 
The former will hold a luncheon meeting September 
9 at the Hotel LaSalle with W. S. Swingle, vice presi- 
dent of the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., as 
the speaker. The Credit Men will meet September 11 
and will feature a “quiz” program dealing with for- 
eign trade matters. C. W. Marun of the Link Belt 
Company will be chairman of the meeting. The Ex- 
port Managers Club meeting will also provide oppor- 
tunity for full review of Mr. Swingle’s remarks on 
export priorities, controls and blacklists. 
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Abitibi Bondholders Still Await Payment 


Distribution of $130 Per $1,000 Principal Authorized By Court 
Last June Deferred Pending Formal Rulings—Payment Date Now 
Undetermined and Further Bondholders’ Action Also Postponed. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 8, 1941—Holders of Abitibi 
bonds are still anxiously awaiting distribution of the 
$130 per $1,000 principal, which was authorized by 
Mr. Justice Middleton early in June. There appears 
to be considerable apprehension among the bond- 
holders as to the real cause of the delay. 

As far as may be learned, the trouble appears to 
be that the Montreal Trust Company, trustee for 
the bondholders, insists on having in writing every 
detail of the tentative verbal agreements arrived at 
between the Federal Exchange Control Board, the 
Dominion Income Tax Department and the Alien 
Property Custodian. These details are necessary be- 
fore the trustee can make application to the Ontario 
Supreme Court to set a date, after which interest 
will stop accumulating on the principal to be re- 
turned and the actual date of payment. The court 
can act only on documentary details. The three au- 
thorities concerned cannot give the necessary docu- 
mentary details in writing until they have the date 
at which ‘the interest stops accumulating and the 
time when payments must start. 


Bondholders Uncertain of Payment 


What will be done about it and when, bondholders 
are not in a position to say. The Montreal Trust 
Company has charge of many of the details that have 
to be arranged before this payment can be made. 
Pressure has been brought on them by the bond- 
holders to get the job done so that the money could 
be paid. Tentative approval of the payment has been 
obtained from the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
the Dominion Income Tax Department and the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The Foreign Exchange Control Board has agreed 

to provide foreign exchange at the official rate to pay 
non-resident bondholders ; the income tax department 
has agreed to accept the payment as a return of 
principal and thus not taxable; the Alien Property 
Custodian has agreed that the customary procedure 
which would ‘prevail under any commercial trans- 
action, will apply. 
_ The date after which interest will cease accumulat- 
ing on the principal to be returned and the actual 
date of payment is still to be set by the Ontario 
Supreme Court on application by the trustee. 


Final Decision Awaits Formal Rulings 


The best answer one can get as to why things do 
not move faster is that while the arrangements with 
the three authorities mentioned have been verbal, 
they must be reduced to writing. Formal, written 
approval by these authorities must await the setting 
of the actual date of pavment and completion of all 
details, since formal rulings by government boards, 
commissions, or departments, are made onlv on 
actual concrete cases and not on hypothetical ex- 
amples, ; 


Further action by the bondholders’ committee for 
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a new sale attempt has also been held up by the delay 
and it is this feature that is causing most concern. 
The attempt to force a new judiciary sale of the 
assets of Abitibi Power and Paper Company seems 
to be a definite possibility for the near future, in 
spite of any legislation by Ontario aimed at prevent- 
ing a sale. The bondholders’ committee holds that 
the recent legislation by the Ontario government is 
ultra vires the province. 


No One Will Hazard a Guess 


Whatever, the reason for the unexpected delay in 
making the $130 payment on each $1,000 bond, it is 
thought by most people interested that the payment 
will surely be made in the not too distant future; 
but when asked to name a date, even approximately, 
no one will hazard a guess. 


Form Michigan Chapter of Twine Club 


The Michigan Paper Merchants and Paper Manu- 
facturers and Converters held a very interesting and 
enjoyable meeting and Golf Tournament at the Cas- 
cade Hills Country Club at.Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Friday, September 5, 1941. After a nice luncheon 
in the Club House, practically all in attendance played 
golf during the afternoon and in the evening at 7:00 
attended a dinner meeting at which the Michigan 
Chapter of the Paper and Twine Club was formed. 
The date and place of the next meeting of the Chap- 
ter was fixed for Friday, October 17, 1941, at Jack- 
son, Mich. 

The committee in charge of furthering the activities 
of the Michigan Chapter is composed uf C. A. Bonsor 
of Bermingham & Prosser Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ; Ken Bunting of Crown Paper and Bag Com- 
pany, Jackson ; Max Hensick, Central Michigan Paper 
Company, Grand Rapids; Ken Sell, Detroit Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Company, Detroit; Al Southon, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalama- 
zoo; and Ford Blickley, Central Paper Company, 
Muskegon. This promises to be one of the most 
active Chapters of the Club in the country. 

It is expected that the Chicago and Illinois mem- 
bers will form themselves in a chapter, either at their 
outing, September 11, or during the fall meeting of 
the National Paper Trade Association the week of 
September 15. 

Following the dinner in Grand Rapids, Golf prizes 
were awarded which had been contributed by The 
Tanglefoot Company, the Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany, E. O. Bulman Manufacturing Company, and 
the Central Paper Company, of Michigan. 

Among those outside of Michigan who were in at- 
tendance were C. V. Jewell, Capital Paper Company, 
Indianapolis, president of the Paper and Twine Club 
and John L. Richey, Cincinnati, Secretary of the 
Paper and Twine Club. 

E. J. Durkin of The Tanglefoot Company, Vice- 
President of the Paper and Twine Club acted as 
Chairman and Master of Ceremonies. 





Validity of Mason Patent Sustained 


Recent dismissal by the District Federal Court at 
New York City of the Government’s suit against 
Masonite Corporation and nine other companies in 
the building materials field, alleging conspiracy to re- 
strain trade and to monopolize trade in violation of 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws, was de- 
scribed here recently by Ben Alexander, president of 
Masonite, as a tribute to the merit of the invention of 
“hardboard,” a patented product manufactured by 
Masonité Corporation. 


No Attempt at Price Fixing 


The case was tried largely on agreed facts, sup- 
plemented by some oral and some stipulated testi- 
mony. 

The Government had charged that the agreement 
between Masonite and the other defendants was a 
disguised sales agreement and that it was illegal under 
the anti-trust laws because the agreement regulated 
the prices at which hardboard products were sold. 
However, District Judge Alfred C. Coxe ruled there 
had been no attempt at price fixing since the other de- 
fendants were agents of Masonite Corporation and 
sold its hardboard on a commission basis. He pointed 
out there had been no secret or outside understand- 
ings between Masonite and the other defendants in the 
action. 

Judge Coxe also stated in his ruling that the ques- 
tion of monopoly that had been raised by the Govern- 
ment required little consideration. In this connection 
he cited a decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court several years ago in the Government’s unsuc- 
cessful suit charging price fixing against the General 
Electric Company and asserted that whatever monop- 
oly Masonite has in the production and sale of hard- 
board is derived from ownership of patents. 


“Hardboard” Defined 


In his opinion dismissing the Government’s com- 
plaint, Judge Coxe defined the term “hardboard” as 
being widely understood to mean the patented product 
manufactured by Masonite Corporation under the 
basic Mason (William H. Mason) patent No. 1,633,- 
505, issued March 20, 1928. 

“Hardboard is a homogeneous, hard, dense, grain- 
less fibre board product made from wood or woody 
material,” the opinion continued. “It is used in the 
building industry as wall board, for decorative panel- 
ing in kitchens and bathrooms, for flooring and sub- 
flooring, for ceilings, and for forms into which con- 
crete is poured; in addition, it has found increasing 
use in other industries, such as furniture, toy, adver- 
tising, pleasure boat, automobile, and motion picture 
industries.” 

One of the unique features of this patented method 
of making hardboard is an explosion process for sep- 
arating the wood fibres. Wood chips are introduced 
into a cylindrical steel “gun” where they are im- 
pregnated with steam under a pressure of more than 
1,000 pounds a square inch. When a valve at the 
bottom of the gun is opened, the resulting explosion 
breaks down the chips into cellulose fibers and lignin, 
the natural binder in wood. After going through a 
refining process, the lignin-coated fibers are carried in 
water to a forming machine on which a wet lap of 


pre-determined thickness is built up on wire screens. 
Just before leaving the forming machine the wet lap 
is cut in 12-foot lengths, which are subjected to 
thousands of pounds of pressure and a temperature 
of 500 degrees Fahrenheit in hydraulic, steam-heated 
presses. Hardboards emerge from these presses with 
the original lignin acting again as the binder. 

Beginning in 1933, Masonite signed agreements 
with Celotex Corporation, Certain-Teed Products 
Corporation, Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, In- 
sulite Company, Flintkote.Company, National Gyp- 
sum Company, Wood Conversion Company, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, and Dant & Russel, Inc., 
designating these companies as agents of Masonite 
to sell Masonite hardboard products. ; 

The Government’s suit, filed in April, 1940, alleged 
that these agency agreements are not true agency 
agreements and that they are illegal under anti-trust 
laws because they regulate the prices at which hard- 
board products may be sold by the different agents. 
The Government also contended that these agreements 
were disguised sales agreements. 


Celotex Agreement Typical of Series 

Regarding the Celotex agreement of 1933 as typical 
of the series, Judge Coxe said: 

“T can find nothing in this 1933 agreement to sug- 
gest that it was other than an agreement of true 
agency ; the language is purely that of agency, and it 
was the unchallenged testimony of all of the wit- 
nesses that only an agency relationship was intended. 
Under the agreement, the agent was appointed as a 
‘del credere factor’ to sell hardboard products for the 
Masonite Corporation ; the compensation of the agent 
was a commission on the sales actually made by the 
agent. The agent was permitted to carry hardboard 
products in stock, but it was expressly provided that 
such stock products should be received and held by 
the agent on consignment, and that the title thereto 
should remain in the Masonite Corporation until sold 
by the agent. These consignment provisions were sup- 
plemented by others requiring the agent to make 
monthly reports to the Masonite Corporation showing 
the amount of inventory unsold and permitting the 
Masonite Corporation from time to time to examine 
through public accountants the physical inventory, 
books, and records of the agent relating to transac- 
tions under the agreement. 

“The provisions regarding payment to the Masonite 
Corporation by the agent on account of sales made by 
the agent are the usual provisions of del credere fac- 
toring agreements, and are in no way inconsistent 
with the agency relationship. It is clear, also, that the 
practice under the agreement squared entirely with its 
terms; there were no secret or outside understandings 
between the Masonite Corporation and the different 
agents, and all parties to the agreements were scru- 
pulous to live up to its various provisions.” 


Monopoly Derived from Ownership 
In regard to the question of monopoly raised by the 
Government, Judge Coxe ruled: 7 
“The validity of the Mason patent No. 1,663,505 
was sustained by the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Third Circuit on July 6, 1934, and the evidence shows 
that a number of the defendants have been active 
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HECK the design and construction of Langston Slitters and Roll Winders; 

you'll agree they have what it takes to stand up under heavy service. 

Some features include: 1: pressure or rider roll mounted in heavy duty 

roller bearings; 2: drums mounted in combination of SKF spherical and 

Hyatt roller bearings—ideal for heavy load and end thrust; 3: nitrided steel 

gears provide glass-hard surface with tough center—unequalled for wear and 

strength; 4: heavy bed-plate cross-ties side frames and carries drive; 5: vertical 

shaft driving pressure roll has two dovetailed keys for sliding drive gear, and 

mounted in Timken bearings with provision for taking up end thrust; 6: pressure 

roll driven through spiral bevel gears made from nitrided steel, running in oil 

. entire drive fully enclosed; 7: Vari-speed Clutch Pulley assures great 

flexibility in starting and operating. Any desirable drive available to suit 
individual plant. 

Illustrated is Type DA Standard. Ask for Bulletin No. 


132 describing other types and sizes for every job. 
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since then in trying to find a substitute for the pat- 
ented hardboard which would not infringe. That 
they have during all this period been unable to make 
any progress in this direction, is at least a tribute to 
the merit of the invention. Whatever monopoly the 
Masonite Corporation has in the production and sale 


of hardboard is derived from the ownership of this “ 


Mason patent, and I find nothing in the evidence to 
show that it has in any respect misused any of its 
patent rights or violated any of the provisions of the 
Sherman or Clayton anti-trust laws.” 


Safety Congress Meets in Fall 


The 30th National Safety Congress will be held 
October 6-10 at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Dele- 
gates are requested to register for an official badge in 
order to be admitted to sessions. The schedule of 
events includes a comprehensive exposition with many 
exhibits covering the safety equipment field. The an- 
nual meeting will be held on October 6 in the grand 
ballroom on the second floor at9 A.M. The informal 
banquet, planned to be held at 6:30 P.M. on October 
8, will also be held in the grand ballroom. Frank 
Knox, Secretary of the Navy, will speak on “The 
Significance of National Safety.” 


PROGRAM FOR PULP AND PaPER SECTION 


The program of the paper and pulp section is as 
follows: 


Monday, October 6—2:30 Progress Report. 
General Chairman, D. B. CHANT, secy.-eng., 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Review of 1940-41 Paper and Pulp Accident 
Experience. 
F. W. Braun, vice-president, and chief eng., 
Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis., and Chair- 
man, Statistics Committee, Paper and Pulp 
Section, N.S.C. 
Discussion, 


Accident Control as a Phase of Operation in 
the Paper and Pulp Industry. 

R. B. Ropertson, JR., vice-president, Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, O. 
Discussion. 

Election of 1941-42 Officers. 


Announcements. 


4:00 
4:15 
4:30 


Group SESSION FOR PAPER Propucts PLANTS 


Tuesday, October 7—Presiding: J. W. KvueBLer, 
Safety Chairman, Personnel Dept., Dixie- 
Vortex Company, Easton, Pa., and Chairman, 
Paper Converter Products Committee, Paper 
and Pulp Section, N.S.C. 

Safety in the Manufacture of Paper Products. 

M. L. Casuman, District Engineer, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago. 


Discussion Leader: J. Frep Berry, Personnel 
Mgr., Alton Box Board Co., Alton, III. 


Group SESSION FOR PuLPwoop LOGGERS 


Presiding: J. E. Cantin, Safety Director, Quebec 
North Shore Paper Company, Baie Comeau, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Round Table Discussion of Safety Problems in Pulp 
Wood Logging Operations. 


Thursday, October 9—1. Section Luncheon. 


2. Final Report of 1940-41 Paper Industry Safety 
Contest. 
A. Scott Down, Chairman, Contest Commit- 
tee, Paper and Pulp Section, N.S.C. 
Presentation of Contest Awards. 
(a) National Safety Council Trophies. 
(To be announced) 
(b) Edward Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy. 
- A. Scott Down, president and general man- 
ager, Fritz Publications, Inc., Chicago. 
“What Would You Do?’—Safety Exchange. 
Discussion Leader; W. F. Cook, Superinten- 
dent, Personnel Department, Lakeview Mill, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 
This Safety Exchange will provide an oppor- 
tunity for representatives of the pulp and paper 
industries to ask questions concerning their ac- 
cident problems as well as to contribute ideas 
and experiences for the benefit of others in the 
audience. Questions may be presented orally 
but preference will be given to those submitted 
in writing. 


Cuba Offers Good Paper Market 


WasuHincton, D. C., September 10, 1941—The 
chief competition offered American paper exporters 
in Cuba at the present time is by local producers. The 
two paper mills in Habana produce a total of around 
85 tons daily. Production to date has been limited to 
the manufacture of kraft, imitation kraft, screenings, 
sulphite tissue, colored sulphite, chip board, bags, jute 
liner, sanitary tissue paper and some typewriting 
paper. There are no actual production statistics but 
the figure mentioned above is accepted as a reliable 
estimate. 

Cuba continues to offer a fairly large market for 
untrimmed bulk papers of fair to good quality. Among 
those most in demand are manila fruit wrapping 
paper in jumbo rolls, magazine and bond papers, 
paper for lithographing, and ordinary wrapping and 
sanitary papers. Due to a high protective tariff, a 
considerable local business has developed in paper 
trimming and converting. At the present time, there 
are 15 to 20 large paper houses in Habana which in 
addition to importing paper direct, make up blank 
books, pads and wide variety of other converted 
articles, 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 10, 1941—Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 100,000 sheets of 22 x 34 white gummed 
paper: Whitaker Paper Company, $15.32 and $16.08 
per M sheets; Mudge Paper Company, $14.64; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $15.75; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, $15.30; and McLaurin Jones 
Company, $13.00 less 2%. 

For 110,000 sheets of 22 x 28 railroad board, 
green and white; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, $33.95 and $25.80; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, $33.74 and $25.639; Bradner-Smith Company, 
$33.60 and $25.526; Stanford Paper ‘Company, 
$33.95 and $25.80; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$33.95 and $25.80; and Paper Corporation of U. 5. 
$35.00 and $25.80. 
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GRIT-FREE MILK OF LIME 


Grit discharge end of a Dorrco Slaker at a southern pulp mill. 


PULP & PAPER MAKING 


FOR BETTER 


The Dorrco Slaker*, backed 

up by Dorr experience in 
pulp and paper making, provides 
for the first time positive control 
of the age-old operation of slak- 
ing burned lime — of converting 
CaO to a suspension of Ca(OH).. 


Positive control yields a coarse, 
quick-settling particle for re- 
causticizing at soda or sulfate 
pulp mills — but no grit or other 
impurities. 


Or, if yours is a bleaching oper- 
ation, this same positive control 
will yield a fine, micron size par- 
ticle — but again, even more 
definitely, not a trace of fine grit, 
sand or unburned core. 


Slaking plus grit collection, 
washing and removal are carried 
out simultaneously under mechan- 
ically controlled conditions in 
two, interconnected compart- 
ments. In one compartment, a 
Turbo Mixer for slaking; in the 
other, a Dorr Classifier for grit 


handling. 


Would facts and figures on 
pulp and paper mill installations 
interest you? If so, a letter to our 
nearest office will bring them to 
you. 


*Dorr Bowl Classifiers or Hydro- 
separators may be needed for 
ultra-fine products. 
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THE DORR COMPANY, INC., ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. . . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 


ATLANTA, GA. . . . CANDLER BUILDING 
TORONTO, ONT. . . . 80 RICHMOND ST.W. 
CHICAGO, Ill. . . . . 221NO.LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. + « «COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . . . 811 WEST 7TH ST. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


SUGAR PROCESSING 


_.. D.O.2.2. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


PETREE & DORR ENGINEERS, INC. 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Employment Up in Paper Industry 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., September 10, 1941—OPM 
Associate Director General, Sidney Hillman, an- 
nounced that a joint meeting of three labor advisory 
committees for the paper and pulp, printing and pub- 
lishing industries received reports that employment in 
all sections of the industry has greatly increased dur- 
ing the past year, and is expected to advance even 
further during 1942. 

Neither labor dislocation nor lack of materials will 
constitute a serious obstacle to expanded production 
of paper and pulp products anticipated for the future, 
the meeting was told. Priorities will not have an ad- 
verse effect on the industry. On the contrary, it was 
said, priorities may stimulate the appearance of many 
more products in paper and cardboard containers 
after the national emergency has passed. 

Added to the picture of the industry’s favorable 
future was an agreement among the trade union 
representatives that labor-management harmony and 
cooperation are at a high level and that no disputes 
are foreseen in any section of the industry. 

The meeting was told that an estimated 165,000 
workers are currently employed in the pulp and pri- 
mary paper mills, compared to 130,000 last year. Both 
payrolls and employment figures have risen in recent 
months. 

The increased demand for paper and pulp products 
will require intensified collection of waste paper, but 
no serious shortage in this field is expected. 

The meeting adopted unanimously a resolution 
recommending that (1) replacement parts, equipment 
and materials be given priority ratings to insure their 
prompt availability for the operating needs of the 
industry ; and (2) industry-wide surveys be made at 
once of the material, equipment and maintenance 
needs of each industry in order to provide a co-ordi- 
nated program for servicing the requirements of each 
industry. 


Carson Paper Micrometer 


By elimination of contact pressure in measuring 
thickness the Carson Paper Micrometer makes it 
possible to measure soft or compressible materials 
with the same degree of precision and accuracy ob- 
tained with precision measuring instruments on steel 
parts. The Carson Paper Micrometer consists of a 
precision micrometer head fitted with a large diameter 
dial and mounted in a rigid instrument frame. When 
the micrometer tip is brought into contact with a 
metallic rider resting upon the paper, exact instant of 
contact is indicated by a green light before any pres- 
sure is exerted on the paper being measured. This 
is made possible by a special electronic circuit oper- 
ating on a new “Currentless contact” principle sensi- 
tive to displacements as small as a five millionths of 
an inch. Two standard dials are available, a 2% inch 
diameter dial with divisions for every tenth of a 
thousandth inch, (0.0001 in.), and a 44 inch diameter 
dial with divisions for every half a tenth, (0.00005 
in.). The larger dial has a vernier of fine adjust- 
ment permitting accurate adjustments to a fraction of 
a division. 

The complete instrument with attachments is stored 
in a compartment in the cabinet containing the elec- 
tronic unit and control panel. A removable hinged lid 
closes the cabinet when not in use and a convenient 


CoMPLETE INSTRUMENT WITH ATTACHMENTS 


carrying handle is supplied. Instrument is portable 
and operates from any 110 volt 60 cycle current 
supply. 

Attachments can be supplied to produce unit meas- 
uring pressures specified in ASTM standards, or any 
measuring pressure down from 10 milligrams up, as 
desired. The attachment illustrated for testing paper 
thickness provides sufficient weight to hold the speci- 
men flat against the table without appreciably com- 
pressing the section being measured, under its 5/16 
diameter face. This same attachment gives precision 
readings on press board, blotting paper, bond, con- 
denser paper or tissue measuring a single thickness 
accurately to a fraction ot a ten thousandth. 


Gair Group Insurance to be Extended 


Wives and children will be eligible for Hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance Surgical Benefits to be added for 
employees and their dependents of Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., whose head office is at 155 East 44th 
street, New York, N. Y. 

The Group Insurance Plan, started in 1914, has 
done a good job. Since it was first started, Gair em- 
ployees or their beneficiaries have received claim 
settlements totaling $846,853.30. These were divided: 
Death claims, $735,250.00; accidental death claims, 
$1,500.00; accident and sickness claims, $86,094.05 ; 
hospitalization claims, $24,009.25. 

Only a part of the employee’s worries were elim- 
inated by the present plan. While he had hospitaliza- 
tion for himself, he was still faced with heavy costs 
in case his wife or children had to go to a hospital. 
The company, recognizing this, authorized the ex- 
tension of the group insurance to include hospitaliza- 
tion coverage for the wives and dependent children. 

Another grave source of worry was the cost of 
surgical operations. The doctor’s fee for removing 
an appendix, or for setting a broken leg, or for de- 
livering a baby, is a serious matter. Under the new 
added insurance, employees will be reimbursed for 
such fees up to a maximum for specified operations. 
Wives and children will come under this protection 
and it will include maternity benefits. The cost of 
these new coverages is shared by employees and the 
company. 
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COTTRELL PROCESS 


of 


BLECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 
standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 


from GASES 


29 years of research development and operating experience by the affiliated 
Cottrell Companies throughout the world is incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


offered to meet the requirements 
of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buy Paper Under Walsh-Healey Act 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 10, 1941—For the 
week ending August 23, the government purchased 
$1,505,455.01 worth of paper under the Walsh- 
Healey Act with the following orders: 

$12,964.04 worth of corrugated fibre boxes for 
War CWS NYC from National Container Corpo- 
ration; $42,350 worth of stationery for War QMC 
N. J. from Champion Paper and Fibre Company ; 
$22,500 worth of wrapping paper for War QMC 
N. J. from E-Z Opener Bag Company; $11,139.25 
worth of typewrited paper for War QMC N. J. from 
North American Pulp and Paper Corporation ; $111,- 
396 worth of mimeo paper for War QMC N. J. from 
Mead Sales Company, Inc.; $48,631 worth of mani- 
fold paper for War QMC N. J. from Fox River 
Paper Corporation ; $146,120 worth of postage stamp 
paper for Treas. Eng. & Print. from Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company; $357,632 worth of in- 
ternal revenue paper for Treas. Eng. & Print. from 
same company; $39,765 worth of separator paper 
for Treas. Eng. & Print. from Hammersley Manu- 
facturing Company; $252,339.06 worth of wiping 
paper for Treas. Eng. & Print. from Paper Corpora- 
tion of U. S.; $45,975.88 worth of wiping paper for 
Treas. Eng. & Print. from Mudge Paper Company ; 
$22,341.53 worth of wrapping paper for Treas. Eng. 
& Print. from Paper Corporation of U. S.; $10,- 
166.21 worth of wrapping paper for Treas. Eng. & 
Print. from same company; indefinite (if and when 
needed) cards, boxes for Treas. Proc. D. C. from 
International Business Machines Corporation; $26,- 
796 worth of book paper from Marquette Paper 
Company; $20,600 worth of linen tags for GPO 
from William C. Ballantyne Company ; indef., toilet 
paper for Interior Department from Superior Paper 
Company ; $37,818.45 worth of wrapping paper for 
War QMC N. J. from Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion. $21,702.84 worth of mimeo paper for War 
QMC N. J. from Blake Moffitt & Towne; $22,898.72 
worth of typewriter paper for War QMC N. J. from 
Garrett-Buchanan Company; $160,928 worth of 
fiber containers for War Ord. N. J., from Middlesex 
Paper Tube Company of N. J.; $29,398.88 worth of 
clips, pads, for War QMC., Ind., from Old Domin- 
ion Paper Company; indef. tabulating mach. cards 
for Agri. P S & T., from Int, Business Machines 
Corporation ; $48,651.90 worth of writing paper from 
Stanford Paper Company ; $13,340.25 worth of map 
paper for GPO from Mudge Paper Company. 


Powell River Opens New Dam 


[FROM SUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Vancouver, B. C., September 6, 1941—The new 
$1,000,000 Lois River dam of the Powell River Com- 
pany has been put in use. The old log crib dam 
which served from the original development of the 
Powell River source of supply from Lois River at 


Stillwater was recently dynamited. The Stuart 
Cameron Contracting Company are completing the 
erection of the dam which is now on the same level 
as that of the old dam but with the eventual com- 
pletion of the upper portion of the new structure 
the levels of the storage lake will be raised to such 
an extent as to flood the present railroad bed and 
many portions of the auto roads in the district in- 
volving the relaying of both the railway tracks and 
the roads. 


Micromax pH Control 


Through the use of automatic equipment which 
controls the pH of paper stock by regulating the addi- 
tion of alum (or other reagent), a number of mills 

are turning out 
finished paper 
which is said to 
have remarkable 
uniformity, reten- 
tion and perman- 
ency. Frequently, 
too, there’s a re- 
ported decrease in 
the consumption 
of alum... anda 
lengthening of 
wire life, due to 
less corrosion. 
The equipment 
is simple. An un- 
usually _— rugged 
electrode assem- 
bly continuously 
detects the pH 
of stock (or 
of white water) 
. and a Micro- 
max recording 
controller continuously measures, indicates and re- 
cords it. Should pH begin to depart from control 
value, the Micromax controller, acting through an 
M.E.C, control unit and a powerful drive mechanism, 
instantly begins to readjust the reagent feed valve. 
This control action is of the proportioning type. . . 
that is, a small pH deviation causes a Small readjust- 
ment of the value, while a larger pH deviation results 
in a correspondingly larger valve movement. This 
proportioning action is said to result in smooth, 
steady control—no overshooting. 

The electrodes are sealed at the factory—no mixing 
of chemicals; no adjustments. These, and all other 
parts of the apparatus, according to the makers, are 
sturdily built—fully accessible for routine checks and 
servicing, which any ordinary mill maintenance man 
can easily perform. 

To reduce the time and expense of installation, the 
Micromax controller and M.E.C. control unit are 
shipped to the user’s plant mounted on a compact 
panel, fully connected and wired. The panel simply 
is stationed wherever wanted . . . the electrode assem- 
bly and drive-mechanism are mounted without costly 
alteration to existing equipment . . . connections are 
made, and the equipment placed in operation. 


R. V. Foster, Killed in Accident 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., September 8, 1941—Robert V. 
Foster, foreman at the Woodfibre plant of the B. C. 
Pulp and Paper Company, was killed recently m an 
automobile accident in Calgary, Alberta. Mr. Foster 
was well known in the industry having installed ma- 
chinery in most of the pulp mills in the British 
Columbia territory. 
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OPM Defines Paper Brightness 


Under date of September 8, 1941, the Office of 
Production Management sent the following letter to 
the industry: 

To Each Pulp or Paper Manufacturer: 

Because of the necessity of conserving the supply 
of chlorine in order to meet the requirements for de- 
fense uses and essential civilian needs, the Office of 


Production Management requests that each pulp or: 


paper manufacturing company comply with the fol- 
lowing directive: 

Effective September 22, 1941, the following prac- 
tices shall prevail : 

I. The following pulps shall be exempt from this 
directive : 

a. High Alpha Pulps (not less than 90% Alpha 
Cellulose content). 

b. Dissolving Pulps. 

c. Nitrating Pulps. 

d. Pulps in which chlorine is a processing rather 
than a bleaching chemical. Applications for such 
exemptions under subparagraph (d) shall be made to 
this Office and should be adequately documented. 

II. No pulp or paper manufacturing company shall 
consume, On a quarterly basis, any more chlorine for 
the purpose of bleaching rag stock, than 80% of the 
average consumption during the six months ending 
July 31, 1941. 

III. As determined either by the General Electric 
brightness tester or the tester developed by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, provided the latter is correlated, 
the brightness of the following pulps shall not exceed 
76: 

a. Bleached Sulphite. 

b. Bleached Sulphate. 

IV. As determined either by the General Electric 
brightness tester or the tester developed by the Bureau 
of Standards, provided the latter is correlated, the 
brightness of the following pulps shall not exceed 74: 


a. Soda Pulp. 

b. Waste Paper when used for conversion into 
bleached papers. 

V. Until adequate brightness standards for paper 
are established, no pulp or paper manufacturer shall 
change the proportion of bleached, semi-bleached and 
unbleached pulps which presently obtains in the man- 
ufacture of any specific grade of paper, for the pur- 
pose of evading the restrictions on chlorine consump- 
tion effected by this directive, or to establish com- 
petitive advantages over manufacturers not enjoying 
adequate supplies of bleached pulps. No manufac- 
turer shall increase the brightness of any paper be- 
yond that now in effect. 

VI. No pulp or paper manufacturing company 
shall consume on a quarterly basis any more chlorine 
i the manufacture of semi-bleached grades than 
10% of the average use during the six months end- 
ing July 31, 1941. 

VII. Pulp and Paper mills manufacturing their 
own chlorine supply shall so conduct their operations 
that the resulting effect on the pulps and papers man- 
ufactured shall be similar to that obtaining in other 
mills and so that no competitive advantage shall rest 
with the captive mills. 

VIII. Exceptions to the above directive may be 
taken up with the Pulp and Paper Section of the 
Office of Production Management, and granted, if the 
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evidence submitted proves unnecessary hardship. 
Such applications for exception shéuld be fully docu- 
mented. 

IX. This directive makes inoperative the adminis- 
trative suggestion of June 11, 1941.—William L. Batt, 
Sr., Director, Materials Division; Norbert A. Mc- 
Kenna, Chief, Pulp and Paper Section. 


Taggart Corp. To Build $500,000 Plant 


Roy K. Ferguson, president of the Taggart Corpo- 
ration, announced this week an expansion program 
designed to aid in meeting defense requirements for 
heavy duty bags for industrial shipments of chemi- 
cals, food products and building materials. Mr. Fer- 
guson said that arrangements had been completed 
for the construction of a modern, fully equipped 
factory for manufacturing heavy duty kraft paper 
bags. The new plant, which will cost approximately 
$500,000, will be erected adjacent to the paper mills 
of the Chesapeake-Camp Corporation at Franklin, 
Va., who will spend $700,000 in equipment to manu- 
facture kraft paper to the specifications of the 
Taggart Corporation. This paper will be used by 
Taggart in making the heavy duty bags in the new 
plant, which will have a daily capacity of 250,000 
bags. 

The Chesapeake-Camp Corporation operates a 
modern kraft pulp and paper mill built in 1937 with 
an annual capacity of 60,000 tons, and owns ‘Some 
thousands of acres of timberlands. 


Its affiliated interests own extensive timber hold- 
ings in nearby sections of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. Much of this land is covered by loblolly trees, 
a species of slow-growing Southern Pine. The ex- 
tremely long fiber of the loblolly will make it possible 
for the mill to produce the special kraft paper Tag- 
gart requires for the making of the bags. 

Plans and specifications for the new Taggart plant 
have been approved and printing presses and special 
machinery for bag making will be installed as soon as 
the factory is ready. The Chesapeake-Camp Corpora- 
tion is scheduling its equipment installation so that 
it will be ready with the specification kraft when the 
new bag-making plant starts operation. 

The Taggart Corporation was established in 1866 
in Watertown, N. Y., as a pioneer manufacturer of 
paper bags. Since that time the paper mill and bag 
factory at Watertown have been enlarged, and addi- 
tional paper mills have been established in Northern 
New York at Oswego, Carthage and Herring and 
bag factories at Oswego and Carthage. Today the 
four Taggart plants are producing approximately 265 
tons of bag kraft per day, and the three bag factories 
in excess of twelve million bags per month. This bag 
production will be greatly augmented by the new 
facilities at Franklin Va. 


Issues Pulp Control Schedule 


The office of Administrator of Export Control has 
just released Export Control Schedule No. 20, des- 
ignated by the Department of Commerce in Schedule 
B of commodities as 4619. This places woodpulp 
(air dry weight), screenings and all other grades of 
woodpulp not previously listed, under the licensing 
system. 
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Sorg Co. Acquires Vancouver Kraft 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., September 6, 1941—Sorg Paper 
Company, one of the largest paper manufacturing 
organizations in the Middle West, with headquarters 
in Middleton, Ohio, has acquired the property of 
Vancouver Kraft Corporation at Port Mellon, Howe 
Sound, near Vancouver, British Columbia, for ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. 

The new owners, whose experience in paper- 
making goes back to the 1850’s, plan a progressive 
expansion program designed to double the present 
production, and present intentions, subject to the 
delays inevitably resulting from wartime conditions, 
are to expend abeut $1,100,000 on new plant and 
equipment during the next two years. The Ottawa 
Government sanctioned the transaction and expressed 
satisfaction with the company’s program of produc- 
tion and selling which will result in bringing into 
Canada U. S. exchange in important amount. 

Before the war, Sorg Paper Company obtained 
most of its kraft pulp from Scandinavia, but with that 
source cut off it was necessary to find raw material 
elsewhere. Last November the Sorg interests entered 
into an agreement with Vancouver Kraft Corpora- 
tion, headed by C. W. Leadbetter of Portland, Ore., 
whereby they would buy the company’s entire output 
and take a two year’s option to buy the property. 

This option has now been exercised, partly because 
of the Sorg’s requirement for a much greater volume 
of kraft pulp than the present plant can produce. 
Sorg Pulp Company Ltd., with $1,500,000 capital, 
was recently incorporated as a B. C. corporation to 
operate as a wholly owned subsidiary of Sorg Paper 
Company. 

J. A. Aull of Middlton, Ohio, is president of the 
new company and E. T. Turner, who has been in 
Vancouver, B. C., for several days, has been named 
executive vice-president. Trig Iverson continues as 
plant superintendent. 

The Port Mellon deal brings to more than $4,000,- 
000 the amount of investment authorized for British 
Columbia’s pulp and paper industry during the past 
year. All mills in the provinces are now operating 
full time, and most of them are engaged in an ex- 
pansion program. 

Powell River Company recently placed its new 
$1,000,000 dam project in operation and is now 
engaged in a $980,000 sulphite pulp project. 

B. C. Pulp and Paper Company is spending $750,- 
000 with extensions to its two mills at Port Alice 
and Woodfibre. 

Westminster Paper Company and Pacific Mill have 
also made important improvements to their properties 
at New Westminster and Ocean Falls, respectively. 


Isolating Machine Vibration 


Stripped of highly technical descriptions of the 
problem of isolating vibration in machines, the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has just published 
a new 12-page catalog section on its Vibro-Insulators, 
the devices of metal and rubber which have found 
wide acceptance in combatting the vibration and noise 
problem. 

It presents a general discussion of the vibration 
insulation problem and the part that rubber is play- 
ing in its solution. Methods of selecting the proper 
Vibro-Insulator mounting are given, together with 
methods of mounting, and discussions of uniformity 


of load distribution, rocking and horizontal motion 
and the care of the devices. 

Applications of the mountings on various types of 
equipment are listed, together with a table of char- 
acteristics. Nine pages are devoted to listing of the 
fundamental data for each type of mounting, to- 
gether with an engineer’s drawing of each. 


Self-Cleaning Strainer 


The Brassert Automatic Self-Cleaning Strainer of- 
fered to the pulp and paper industry by H. A. Bras- 
sert & Company, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 

N. Y., will, it is claimed, re- 
move suspended solids from 
liquids and dispose of same in 
a continuous, automatic, and 
self-cleaning manner. This 
apparatus should thus prove 
of interest to mill operators 
seeking improvement in water 
conditioning or facing prob- 
lems involving straining, be- 
cause Brassert strainers, with 
years of successful operation 
in the field, have been readily 
adopted by steel mills, chem- 
ical plants, automobile manu- 
facturers, oil ‘refineries ,and 
pulp and paper mills. 

A high degree of perfection 
and extensive operation is 
claimed for these machines, 

their success being attributed to the development of 
special screening media designed to cope with dif- 
ferent types and conditions of influents and effluents 
so as to prevent clogging and plugging of screens. It 
is reported that continuity of satisfactory operation is 
assured on installed units using 200-mesh reinforced 
screening disks to remove very fine sand from well 
water. In other installed units, where influents con- 
tained fibrous matter such as fuzz, hairs, feathers, 
dead leaves, etc., particles as small as 1/64 inch are 
being strained without interruption through the use 
of thick-glazed perforated porcelain disks. 

The Brassert strainer consists essentially of a ro- 
tating drum fixed to a vertical shaft, centered within 
a cast iron housing. The entire vertical surface of 
this drum is drilled with rows of holes into which are 
inserted the screening media. A washout orifice in 
the form of an internal vertical slot cast integrally 
with the housing is machined and lapped in to the 
contour of the drum to engage one vertical row of 
holes on the drum as it rotates. 

Water or other liquid enter through an inlet at the 
bottom of the housing then, rising around the revolv- 
ing drum, passes through the screening media into 
the drum. In the process, matter to be strained is ac- 
cumulated on the screening disks and carried by the 
rotation of the drum to the washout slot, where it 1s 
flushed out by a reverse flow of clean water from 
inside the drum. The discharge of clean water 1s 
effected through an outlet at the bottom of the hous- 
ing, Opposite the inlet. 

These strainers are built in units capable of han- 
dling up to 24,100 g.p.m. under pressures not to €x- 
ceed about 250 p.s.i. and are rated for a head loss of 
about 1% pounds. About 2 and 5% (and on some 
operations as low as 0.5%) of total flow of influents 
is required for backwash purposes. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit Sulphite l’ulp and 
Paper Company, 9125 West Jefferson avenue, man- 
ufacturer of coated and other paper stocks, wrapping 
papers, waxed and processed stocks, has approved 
plans for new one-story addition, for expansion in 
production, Cost reported close to $50,000, with equip- 
ment. General erection contract has been let to the 
W. J. C. Kauffmann Company, 10610 Shoemaker 
avenue, and work is scheduled to be placed under 
way at once, 

Menasha, Wis.—The Gilbert Paper Company, 
manufacturer of bond, ledger and other writing pa- 
per stocks, is awarding miscellaneous contracts for 
new addition to mill, consisting of a one-story and 
basement structure, to be used for storage and dis- 
tribution, as recently noted in these columns, Award 
for structural steel framing has been let to the Vul- 
can Manufacturing Company, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
for steel sash to Crittall-Federal, Inc., Waukesha, 
Wis.; and for roofing to E. D. Chase Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Cost is estimated close to $40,000, 
including equipment. C. R. Meyer & Son Company, 
50 State street, Oshkosh, has the general erection 
contract. Foundation work has been started. 

Newark, N. J.—The Seeley Tube and Box Com- 
pany, 560 Thomas street, manufacturer of paper 
tubing, stiff paper boxes, etc., has leased a local five- 
story and basement building at 152-54 Mulberry 
street, and will occupy at early date for storage and 
distribution service. This is the second expansion 
recently made by company, which is running on 
heavy production schedule for manufacture of cases 
for  somamar a building at 398 Adams street has 
been leased, as previously noted in these columns, 
and is being equipped for increased production for 
Federal orders mentioned. It will be operated on a 
capacity basis at early date. Company also has a 
branch plant at Dover, N. J., which is now running 
on maximum schedule, similarly for Government 
cases and containers, 

Glens Falls, N. Y.—The Imperial Paper and 
Color Corporation, Warren street, manufacturer of 
wallpapers, has approved plans for new addition 
to plant, consisting of a one-story structure, 45 x 150 
feet, to be used for expansion in production division. 
It is estimated to cost over $65,000, including equip- 
ment. General erection contract has been awarded to 
Charles E. Waggaman, Glens Falls, and work will 
proceed at once. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Pioneer-Flintkote Com- 
pany, Alameda and 55th streets, manufacturer of 
roofing papers, box board and kindred stocks, has 
plans under way for new addition to mill, to be 
one-story, about 45 x 200 feet, reported to cost in 
excess of $85,000, including equipment. It will be 
equipped for increased production. This is a con- 
tinuation of expansion now under way at mill, pre- 
viously noted in these columns, including two smaller 
structures for miscellaneous service, on which work 
is now under way. Bids will be asked soon on general 
contract for new unit. Company is a subsidiary of 
the Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Gaylord Container Corpor- 
ation, 111 North Fourth street ™anufacturer of cor- 
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rugated and other boxes and containers, has arranged 
for purchase of the St. Louis Container Company, 
with local plant at 143 Arsenal street, specializing 
in the production of corrugated shipping cases, and 
will consolidate with its organization. It is under- 
stood that acquired plant will be continued as a 
branch factory. F. R. Buhrmaster, heretofore presi- 
dent of the St. Louis company, will become a member 
of the Gaylord organization. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—The Thilmany Pulp and Pa- 
per Company, manufacturer of glassine, greaseproof 
and other processed paper stocks, will place award 
soon for about 120 tons of steel reinforcing bars for 
new one and two-story concrete addition to lower 
mill, about 70 x 300 feet, and will proceed with 
super-structure early this fall. As previously noted in 
these columns, new structure will be used for ex- 
pansion in production division, and is reported to 
cost in excess of $100,000, with machinery. The 
Permanent Construction Company, 2712 North Hil- 
ton street, Milwaukee, Wis., has the general erection 
contract. 

Urbana, Ohio—The Howard Paper Company, 
manufacturer of bond, ledger and other writing pa- 
per stocks, has awarded general contract to E. Elford 
& Son, 555 South Front street, Columbus, Ohio, for 
one-story addition to mill, to be used for office and 
operating service. No estimate of cost has been an- 
nounced. Work will be placed under way at once. 
Mueller & Hari, Hamilton, Ohio, are architects. Wil- 
lard C. Pistler, 4 West Seventh street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is mechanical engineer. 

New York, N. Y.—The Inter-City Container 
Company, 451 West 28th street, manufacturer of 
paper boxes and containers, has leased a floor in 
building at 243-49 West Sixty-seventh street, totaling 
about 10,000 square feet of floor space, and will oc- 
cupy for expansion, particularly in connection with 
storage and distribution divisions. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Standard Bag Corpora- 
tion, 295 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of paper bags and containers, has arranged 
for lease of a two-story industrial building at Dela- 
ware avenue and Tasker street, Philadelphia, totaling 
60,000 square feet of floor space, and will improve 
and equip for new converting plant. Machinery and 
facilities will be installed for employment of about 
200 persons. It is proposed to have the plant ready 
for service at early date. Company is now operating: 
plants at Norfolk, Va., and Chicago, III. 

Chandler, Que.—The Gaspesia Sulphite Com- 
pany, Ltd., sulphite fiber products, has approved 
plans for large addition to mill, consisting of a one 
and multi-story unit, to be equipped for increased 
capacity. Cost is reported over $400,000, with ma- 
chinery. Erection will be carried out by company 
forces and will be placed under way at once. Main 
offices are at 10 Boulevard des Capucius, Quebec 
City, Que. R. G. Chambers is company engineer in 
charge. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Wire Bound Boxes, 
Ltd., 1000 Gerrard street East, manufacturer of 
corrugated boxes and containers, has completed plans 
for new one-story addition to plant, to be equipped 
for increased production. It is estimated to cost close 
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Never before has the 
Exposition of Chemical 
Industries been able to do 
as much as it can this 
year to help busy men 
who are worried by -pro- 
curement and production 
problems. By spending a 
few days at this year’s 
Chemical Exposition, you can accomplish more 
than at any other time or place in the world— 
including your own office. 


Three great floors of Grand Central Palace full of 
exhibits by the very top strata of suppliers—each 
of them devoting a week to the service of the 
chemical industries when such service is so im- 
portant—each making it easy for you to see the 
actual products displayed and demonstrated— 
each providing 
chemical and engi- 
neering specialists 
eager to welcome 
consultation and 
discussion. 
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Come to the 
Chemical Expo- 
sition — bring 
your asso- 
ciates, See that 
all your key 
men attend. 
It’s one of 
the most im- 
portant 
things you 
can do at 
this time. 


hee EXPOSITION OF 
() CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, DEC. 1-6, 1941 


Managed by International Exposition Co. 
DEDICATED TO SPEEDING UP AMERICA’S INDUSTRY FOR THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 
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to $70,000, -with equipment, Bids have been asked on 
general erection contract and award is scheduled to 
be made soon. R. W: Sherriff, 3 Lacauley street, 
Toronto, is architect. 

Buckingham, Que.—The James MacLaren Com- 
pany, Ltd., manufacturer of newsprint, has approved 
plans for extensive expansion and improvement pro- 
gram at mill, including several new one and multi- 
story buildings, to be equipped for increased capacity, 
construction of two new dams for mill service, and 
miscellaneous work. Entire project is reported to 
cost over $1,500,000, with equipment. General erec- 
tion contract has been awarded to the Foundation of 
Canada, Ltd., 1538 Sherbrooke street West, Mon- 
treal, Que., and work will be placed under way at 
once. 


| Employees at Elkhart Plant Strike 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Evxuart, Ind., September 8, 1941—More than 500 
employees in all divisions of the American Coating 
Mills, Inc., here went on strike September 5 and the 
plant was being picketed as the aftermath of a truce 
which had existed between the mill officials and the 
United Paper Workers (CIO). The men failed to 
show for work Tuesday following Labor Day and the 
truce was arranged. 

R. L. Snideman, president of the company, said 
late last week that the union men refused to return 
to work after the company had agreed to sign an 
agreement on all matters except the question of 
seniority. This point was 75 per cent settled, he said, 
and the company desired to have the men return to 
work until further bargaining could take place next 
week. 

The company had agreed to an increase in wages, 
the third in the last ten months, had agreed to the 
check-off for union dues and a two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, he added. 

However, Saturday hope for an early settlement of 
the strike was expressed by H. E. Scheck, United 
States department of labor conciliator, who announc- 
ed that conferences between the union and manage- 
ment will be resumed today. He also said there were 
but few differences to be ironed out. 


Hope to Renew Indian Agreement 


WasHInctTon, D. C., September 10, 1941—After 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe it appears that 
an increase in output of Canadian mills of over 30 
per cent was offered and accepted by some of the 
British Indian importers at certain agreed rates for a 
period of one year. It is now hoped that Canada will 
find it possible to renew this arrangement. Canadian 
exporters of newsprint are said to be quoting in ster- 
ling, which represents some exchange advantage over 
American quotations. 

Business in newsprint in the coming months should 
be on a relatively small scale, inasmuch as the im- 
portant newspaper publishers have already built up 
stocks for periods varying from 6 months to 2 years. 
There may be a relatively better demand for news- 
print in sheets, which is consumed by the smaller pub- 
lications. 

Prices of newsprint have been steady at $106 c.i-f. 
for 52 grams weight (equivalent to 32- pounds per 
ream) and $112 for 48 grams weight (equivalent to 
29%4 pounds per ream), but quotations for the latter 
are seldom available. 
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Obituary 


Frank C. Overton 


Frank C. Overton, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Castle & Overton, Inc., 630 Fifth avenue, 
New York, died at his home in Manchester, Vt. on 
September 5. 

Mr. Overton was a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons, Carlton B. and 
Richard C., and a daughter, Helen Overton Myers. 

Funeral services were held at his home on Sep- 
tember 7. 


Henry G. Palmer 


Henry Greene Palmer, 61, of 67 Wexford street, 
Springfield, Mass., died at his home on September 1. 
Mr. Palmer was a member of the sales promotion 
department of the Strathmore Paper Company, hav- 
ing worked for that concern for the past 24 years. 
He started in the purchasing department and for the 
past eight years had handled all groups visiting the 
plants. 


Frank R. Pierce 


Frank R. Pierce, 62, secretary and sales manager 
of the Standard Paper Company, died recently at 
his home at 3536 N. Frederick avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wis., after a short illness. 

Born in Waukesha, he came to Milwaukee as a 
boy and at the age of 18 went to work for the Stand- 
ard Paper Company. He was named secretary of the 
wholesale paper firm about five years ago. 

Mr. Pierce served for several years on the Shore- 
wood village board, having been named in 1934. He 
was a member of the Holy Name society of St. Rob- 
ert’s church. 

Surviving are his wife, Edna; a daughter, two 
sisters, and three brothers. 

Funeral services was held at the Frederick chapel 
and at St. Robert’s Church. Burial was in Wildwood 
Cemetery. 


Make Plans for Green Bay Meeting 


Arrangements are rapidly being completed for the 
fall meeting of the Northwest Division of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. This last gathering of 1941 of paper mill people 
in Wisconsin and Michigan will be held at Green Bay, 
Wis., October 10 and 11. 

The committee in charge of arrangements include 
Harold W. Sherman, chairman; Walter Johnson, Ist 
vice-chairman; and N. L. Malcove, sec’y-treasurer. 
Formal announcements of the business and entertain- 
ment program will be made in a short time. 

The committee suggests that reservations for the 
fall meeting be made at once. Reservations should 

_Sent to Harold W. Sherman, Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 


Fine Paper Houses To Close Saturdays 


Boston, Mass., Septemh:: 8, 1941—Members of 
the Fine Paper Division of the New England Paper 
Merchants Association, Inc., announced on September 


‘sm they will be closed on Saturdays until further 
otice, 
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CUTNO’ Stays SOFT 


One of the secrets of Cutno’s extra-long life is the 
special non-saponifiable lubricant impregnated in 
every strand before braiding. This reserve sup- 
ply deep in the heart of the packing keeps ihe 
contact surface continuously supplied. As a re- 
sult Cutno stays soft, does not require frequent 
tightening, and lasts from two to three times 
longer than ordinary packings. Try Cutno — 
you'll find you'll save both time and money. 


Came GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


: Bronx Blvd. at 238th Street. New York, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending September 10, 1941 


Low 
A. P. W. 


Celotex 

Celotex Corp., pf. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 
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Robert Gair, ef 

International Paper & Power Co 
International Paper & Power Co., pf 
ohns-Manville Corp. 

Tolins Manville Corp. 
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MacAndrews & 

MacAndrews & Forbes, pf. 
Masonite Corp. 
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Mead Corp., pf. 

Paraffine Companies, Inc 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf 
Rayonier, Inc. 

Rayonier, Inc., pf 

Ru id Co. 

Scott Paper Co 

Scott Paper Co., pf 

Sutherland Paper Co. 

Union Bag & Sapte Corp. 
United Paperboard Co 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending September 10, 1941 


High Low Last 
Monesinen Bow Baned: Ces. sos cccccassevess S% 5% 
Brown Co., p se6e 23 

Great Northern Paper Co. 39% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre : 7 65% 
National Container Corp 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co can y, 2% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf , 109% 
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Union Bag Completes Financing 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation has com- 
pleted arrangements to refinance its outstanding 442% 
ee notes by the issuance of $4,600,000 new 

%% serial notes with an extension of one year in 
the final maturity date to January 1, 1952, Alexander 
Calder, president, has announced. 

The new notes have been taken in equal amounts 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America, which 
purchased the original issue of $4,600,000 of 4%4% 
notes in 1939. 


Except for $19,750 of notes issued in connection 
with the purchase of timberlands, the corporation has 
no other indebtedness outside of current liabilities. 
The corporation has no mortgage on its properties and 
there are no bonds or preferred stock. Capitalization 
consists solely of 1,272,437 shares of common stock. 


Schumacher Earns 73 Cents 


The Schumacher Wall Board Corporation reports 
for the quarter to July 31, a net income of $68,648, 
equal, after dividend requirements on preferred stock 
to 73 cents each on 66,000 common shares, against 


$33,959 or 30 cents a common share in July quarter, 
1940. 


Johns-Manville To Redeem Stock 


Johns-Manville Corporation is notifying holders of 
record at the close of business September 4, 1941, of 
its cumulative 7% preferred stock, that 25,000 shares, 
represented by stock certificates, have been called for 
redemption on October 1, 1941, at $121.75 per share, 
being $120 per share plus an amount equal to divi- 
dends accumulated and unpaid at the redemption date. 
Certificates should be presented for redemption at the 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 23 Wall street, 
New York, paying agent of Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, 


I. P. Declares $1.25 Dividend 


The Board of Directors of the International Paper 
and Power Company today declared the regular 
dividend of $1.25 a share for the third quarter of 
1941 on the Company’s outstanding cumulative con- 
vertible 5% preferred stock, payable September 27, 
1941, to holders of record at the close of business 
September 19, 1941. In announcing the declaration 
of this dividend, Richard J. Cullen, president, stated 
that earnings of the company are currently running 
at a higher rate than for the first six months of the 
year and that consideration will be given in October 
to the question of paying the accumulated unpaid 
dividends on the preferred stock which now amount 
to $5 a share. 


Imperial Paper Votes Dividend 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Im- 
perial Paper and Color Corporation on August 26 all 
directors were reelected. 

A semi-annual dividend of 75 cents a share was 
declared to stockholders of record of September 20, 
payable on October 1. The treasurer reported for 
the year a net profit of $786,832, compared with 
$737,409 in the preceding year, or $5.40 a share, 
against $5.06. Dividends paid in the last year, ac- 
cording to the report, amounted to $546,215, or $3.75 


a share. 


Hummel-Ross Nets $382,638 


The Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation for the 
twenty-four weeks to June 14, reports a net income 
after provision of $382,638 for taxes based on the 
current rates, of $255,092, equal to 60 cents each on 
391,706 shares of common stock after preferred divi- 
dends. Net income for twenty-four weeks to June 
15, 1940, was $319,616, after $106,539 tax provision, 
equal to 76 cents a share. Net sales were $2,044,021, 
against $1,653,430. 


Rayonier Reduces Loans 


Rayonier, Inc., has announced the prepayment of 
an additional $500,000 of its long-term bank loans, the 
amount due on August 1) 1943, reducing the total of 
the loans to $4,000,000. 
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Paper Demand Booms 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Septem- 
ber 8, 1941—Paper demand in 
this territory continues to boom 
with no prospect of a curtail- 
ment, now that the fall season is 
arriving. Of course, some spe- 
cialized lines, like summer 
goods, have dropped to some ex- 
tent, but the general volume, 
both in tonnage and dollars and 
cents continues to be far above 
the same time a year ago. Na- 
turally, all prices are firm to 
strong and there appears to be 
some tendency on the part of 
buyers to lay aside reserves if 
they can secure the stock, which 
sometimes they can’t . 

Building paper and roofing 
demand continued last week at 
a high rate in spite of the pro- 
longed holiday period. Jobbers 
say that dealers’ stocks are 
badly broken generally and the 
continued demand has made it 
practically impossible for them 
to rectify the situation. The 
fall season should continue 
brisk, judging from the volume 
of work in prospect and, given 
an open winter, demand will 
continue in good volume until 
spring. Every effort is being 
made to hold prices in line, but 
the general tendency is upward. 


No particular change was re- 
ported in the fine paper field. 
All items were firm in price 
and in good demand. 

Newsprint is in good demand, 
papers in all sections of the 
state carry more lineage than is 
usual for this time of the year. 
The publishers are expecting 
higher prices to come and many 
of them are making contracts 
for as long as they are per- 
mitted. Whether these prices 
will come before the first of the 
year is problematical, but there 
are many who believe there will 


be further increases unless there - 


is a ceiling established by the 
government 

The paper stock trade was 
not much concerned over the 
stabilization of prices until Oc- 
tober 1. They rather had been 
expecting some such action for 
some time. Last week all grades 
of waste paper were in good 
demand and prices firm. But 
no changes were made in view 
of the co-operative action of the 
trade and the OPM. The rag 
market was strong with some 
items in good demand and 
others only fair. 
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aa is a new quick-setting cement with amazing 
chemical and mechanical resistance. It withstands a 
wide range of strong acids, alkalies and solvents at tempera- 
tures up to 350°F. 


In addition, it is easy to handle and free from bothersome 
acid ingredients. Extensive tests have proved Causplit to be 
first-rate for corrosion-proof construction of industrial equip- 
ment. Actually, Causplit is a considerable improvement over 
Asplit, which has been widely used in many industries for 
more than 7 years. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS: Causplit is the ideal cement not only 

because of its resistance to hydrofluoric, phosphoric and 

other strong acid conditions, but also because it is un- 
affected by alkalies, such as caustic, soda ash and hypochlorites. Causplit 
naturally stands up under the salts of alkalies and acids in the linings 
of equipment and floors. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS: Used in pulp digesters and 

bleaching systems to withstand both acids and alkalies. 

For instance, it is unattacked by sodium sulphite, sul- 

hurous acid, chlorine, as well as hypochlorite, caustic soda and soda ash. 
ts characteristics enable it to withstand both mechanical and thermal 
shocks. Here again Causplit can be used for both tank and floor work. 


STEEL MILLS: Causplit is used in the equipment for both 
acid and alkali cleaning of steels. It is not attacked by hy- 
drochloric and sulphuric acids in the strengths used in the 
steel industry. It differs from most other acid-proof cements in that it is also 
resistant to hydrofluoric acid, which is used in the stainless steel industry. 


Write or wire us for FREE TEST KIT, including samples, booklet of 
information and test data showing Causplit’s resistance to various acids, 
alkalies and solvents. Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — New York + Chicago « St. Louis + Pittsburgh 


¢ Wyandotte « l'acoma. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Enctanp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Devtaware Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industr: eran Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, 

Lake Beazes Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
ee wees Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton 18. 

Katamazoo Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND ParEr Inpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Ann Arbor, Mich., September 16-19. 

NATIONAL oa Tease pasecsazsett, annual Fall Meeting, Stevens 


Chicago, Ill. September 1 


LABOR POLICIES 


It is widely accepted today by the management of 
progressive business enterprises that labor and man- 
agement can only make their fullest contributions to 
the prosperity of the country through intelligent and 
constructive cooperation. Labor has made important 
advances during the Roosevelt Administration. This 
increase in power naturally implies increased respon- 
sibilities and organized labor should be willing to as- 
sume them. Unfortunately, the willingness of labor 
to cooperate fully with management is too frequently 
absent and the numerous unauthorized strikes, expen- 
sive to labor and management alike, have resulted. As 
an essential and powerful group, organized labor 
should and eventually will under intelligent leadership, 
assume its just share of responsibility. When this 
becomes the uniform policy of all labor organizations 
the arduous work and unsatisfactory rulings of the 
Labor Relations Board will neither be acceptable nor 
necessary. 

Referring to government labor policies as “‘ittle 
short of chaotic”, Walter D. Fuller, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, said in a 
Labor Day letter to 8,000 member manufacturers that 
“it is neither good citizenship nor industrial states- 
manship to accept policies or recommendations which 
would enslave labor and amount to an abdication of 
the functions and duties of private management.” In 
commenting on the “incident of national significance” 
which occurred at the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company, Kearny, N. J., when 18,000 workers 
quit warship construction because of a CIO union 
demand for one form of the “closed shop,” Mr. 
Fuller’s message labelled the incident as “of far 
reaching importance.” 


“The Kearny strike,” he stated, “is important not 
merely to the particular company involved, not merely 
to the community in which that company operates, 
which together with the State of New Jersey may 
hereafter be deprived of its tax revenue, and not 
merely to the employees of the particular company, 
who as federal employees may now exercise privileges 
only, where once they had rights. The incident is im- 
portant in any consideration of the immediate future 
of the American system of free enterprise and the 
American system of representative democracy.” 


In summing up his message Mr. Fuller wrote in 
part: “The long term interests of America require, 
and the present defense emergency demands, the 
overhauling of our labor laws and their administra- 
tion, promulgation of basic principles to be followed 
by all public agencies in the field of employment re- 
lations, imposition of reasonable obligations upon 
labor organizations, protection of the right to work 
for employees and protection of rights of private 
ownership and management for employers.” 

Pointing out what he considered to be the essen- 
tial facts, Mr. Fuller said that, “A CIO union de- 
manded that the company enter into an arrangement 
by which the company would agree to discharge every 
employee who was or might later become a union 
member, but who failed to pay his union dues or 
otherwise remain ‘in good standing’ with the union. 
To this demand the company declined to accede. A 
strike having been initiated on August 6 and the 
matter having been referred to the National Defense 
Mediation Board, that agency recommended that the 
company capitulate to the union on the demand for a 
‘maintenance of membership’ agreement. A number 
of conferences took place between representatives of 
the government, the company, and the union. The 
union was adamant in its demand, while the company 
took the position that it could, not conscientiously 
agree to dismiss old, faithful and tried employees on 
the determination by the union that such employees 
were not in good standing in the union. The com- 
pany’s position was that the only test of employment 
should be the proved capacity, zeal and fidelity of the 
workman irrespective of his membership or non- 
membership in any organization.” 

“Other issues, between the company and the union,” 
Mr. Fuller continued, “had been settled by negotia- 
tion but on the point of ‘maintenance of membership’ 
the company chose to surrender its plant rather than 
its principles and accordingly, when an impasse was 
reached, the company in order that defense pro- 
duction should not be further impeded, offered the 
plants with all of their facilities to the government. 
The President of the United States in his Executive 
Order, placed the blame upon the company for its 
refusal to follow the recommendations of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. So long as the govern- 
ment permits such conditions as led to its taking over 
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of the Federal Shipbuilding plant, it is encouraging 
similar conditions with similar inevitable results 
throughout defense industries. If the forces which 
prefer the peculiar brand of totalitarianism which is 
based on government ownership and operation of all 
facilities of production can secure their ends by mak- 
ing arbitrary and unreasonable demands upon man- 
agement, that can be quite as effective in destroying 
our system of free enterprise and representative gov- 
ernment as any other means. If a government agency, 
the National Defense Mediaton Board which exists 
by Executive Order only and which was designed to 
have no functions or powers save those of mediation 
and conciliation, is thus to be placed in position to 
secure such drastic executive enforcement of its mere 
recommendations then that agency has assumed 
greater importance and secured to itself greater po- 
tential powers of enforcement than any agency of 
government created by act of Congress now pos- 
sesses.”” 


Sorg Pulp Co. Incorporates 


Sorg Pulp Company, Ltd., was recently incorpo- 
rated in British Columbia with capitalization of $1,- 
500,000. Registered offices of the firm are located 
at 1500 Royal Bank Building, 675 West Hastings 
street, Vancouver, B. C., and the company is de- 
scribed in its incorporation papers as pulp mill 
owners and operators. Simultaneously with the in- 
auguration of the new pulp company, the Sorg 
Transportation Company, Ltd., was incorporated 
~with registered offices at the same address and with 
capitalization of $10,000. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks, 1941 Corresponding Weeks, 


August 2 5 August 
August 0 August 
August é August 
August 23 02. August 
August August 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


84.7 82.3 84.3 90.0 92.1 
89.7 92.2 96.4 98.9 99.5 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
81.5 85.5 84.9 80.9 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Year to Date... 68.5 78.1 86.9 69.0 78.9 86.7 
Year Average... 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 


_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily availble. 
oes not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 
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SIX WAYS PAPER MILLS 
ARE USING SANTOBRITE 


1. To control slime. 

2. To preserve stored pulp 
lap. 

3. To protect stock and size 
during shutdowns. 

4. To treat felts to prevent 
rotting. 

5. To reduce bacterial count 
on paper and container 
board. 

6. To manufacture mildew- 


proof boardand coated paper. 


SANTOBRITE IS HELPING 


ELIMINATE THESE WORRIES 


Microorganisms in stock systems are an ever-present 
threat to both production and quality...but they 
ate being controlled—simply, easily, economically! 


Good housekeeping is contributing. But for sure 
and certain protection, many mills today are relying 
on Santobrite, the practical all-purpose fungicide 
and bactericide developed by Monsanto. 


While supplies of Santobrite are temporarily 
limited, Monsanto’s experienced technical staff will 
be glad to work with you now toward solving your 
particular problem. Monsanto Bulletins 0-5 and 0-22 
give full technical details, application data and ap- 
proximate costs of treatment. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, 
U.S.A. District Offices: New Y ork, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Asplund Defibrating Process 


By Uno Lowgren' 


Abstract 


The Asplund process is a pulping process carried 
out at high temperatures (under high steam pressure) 
whereby various lignocellulose raw materials can be 
defibrated at low power and steam cost. The As- 
plund process and the Asplund defibrator are de- 
scribed, also the different industrial applications. 


The Asplund process and the defibrator were in- 
vented about 9 years ago. The defibrator process is 
based upon the discovery that wood chips, when 
heated to 160 to 180 deg. C. in the presence of 
moisture, are remarkably softened and that a 
mechanical grinding or pulping operation performed 
at this high temperature produced well separated 
fibers, and at a low power consumption. 

The inventor, a Swedish engineer, Arne Asplund, 
made his first experiments in a small hammermill-like 
disintegrator, that was made from an ordinary steam 
pipe (Fig. 1). This disintegrator had a shaft with 
small hammers attached, and on the inside of the 
housing small bars were welded making the opening 
between these bars and the hammers narrow. The 
sides of the disintegrator were covered with bolted- 
on flanges. The operation of this experimental de- 
fibrator was as follows: the disintegrator was partly 
filled with regular raw and uncooked wood chips 
having a moisture content of 40 to 50%. The side 
flanges were tightened and steam introduced for 
about 1 to 2 minutes, until the gage showed about 90 
pounds per square inch. At this point the tempera- 
ture was 166 deg. C. After this short heating period 
a motor (attached to the disintegrator shaft) was 
started and kept running for a few minutes. Then 
the motor was stopped, the steam pressure in the 
disintegrator released and one side flange removed. 
The wood chips were entirely defibrated and the pulp 
obtained consisted of well separated fibers. This dis- 
covery of high-temperature defibration of raw wood 
chips in the presence of a small quantity of moisture 
was the fundamental basis of the defibrator. 

Asplund found later that not only different woods 
reacted in this way, but also practically all other ligno- 
cellulose materials known, such as straw, bagasse, 
bamboo, etc. This softening effect of elevated tem- 
peratures for wood was attributed to the melting of 
the substance binding the individual fibers together 
in the original wood. Under the microscope the dif- 
ferent fibers of a cross section of a piece of wood 
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looks like a network (Fig. 2). The binding layer 
between the fibers is known as the middle lamella, and 
it consists mostly of lignin. The action of the heat 
seems to be that this middle lamella softens, and par- 
ticularly at temperatures of 160 to 180 deg. C., it is 
so softened or melted that little power action is 
required to rub the different fibers apart. 

Conclusions and calculations from different experi- 
ments with wood chips at different temperatures ac- 
cording to the Asplund steam disintegration have 
shown that the power consumption for defibration de- 
creases along a straight line from 100 deg. C. and 
upwards. But when reaching temperatures of 160 to 
170 deg. C., there is a sharp drop of the power con- 
sumed. It seems probable that the ligneous binding 
substance of the middle lamella actually has a melt- 
ing point or a melting range and can in this respect 
be compared to the melting of wax that also takes 
place within a certain temperature range. 

It was observed that most of the defibrator pulp 
consisted of wood fibers which were remarkably un- 
cut and with the cell walls unbroken. This supports 
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the theory that the binding cement between the indi- 
vidual fibers is melted and that the mechanical action 
is comparatively harmless to the fibers themselves. 

From the experiences with this small steam dis- 
integrator a machine for industrial application was 
built. The pulp obtained from the experimental de- 
fibrating machine was found to be suitable for the 
manufacture of compressed hard board or products 
similar to Prestwood and during the following years 
this pulping process was developed with mainly this 
particular field in mind. 

The first commercial defibrator according to the 
Asplund process was built in 1932. Jt was in design 
mainly based upon the principle of the experimental 
disintegrator but for continuous operation. ~Many 
mechanical and other problems had to be solved for 
the continuous and automatic feeding of the raw 
material into the high-pressure chamber as well as 
for the discharge of the defibrated pulp. The ar- 
rangements which were originally worked out for the 
feeding of chips and the discharge of pulp have re- 
mained, in principle, the same in later designs of the 
defibrating chamber. This hammermill type of disin- 
tegrator or defibrator was not considered as a suit- 
able commercial machine in spite of the fact that the 
pulp produced was well defibrated. The defibrating op- 
eration of this hammermill defibrator was more a 
kneading or rubbing action of the wood chips between 
themselves than an actual grinding, and it was not 
possible by simple means to control the degree of 
defibration in a continuous operation—i.e., the size of 
the ‘fibers or the fiber bundles as was desired. 

Another type of defibrator was therefore designed 
and with minor modifications and different improve- 
ments this machine is the same as the “C” defibrator 
now in use. 


Operation of Defibrator 


The defibrator (Fig. 3) consists of a feeding 
arrangement, preheaters, grinding chamber, and dis- 
charge mechanism. Wood chips are fed automatic- 
ally through a vibrating vertical hopper into a double- 
screw feeder that moves the material into a plunger 
feed. This plunger feeds the wood chips into a 
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preheater. The preheater as well as the defibrating 
chamber is under steam pressure supplied from a 
steam pipe and the pressure used varies for different 
kinds of raw materials from 90 to 160 pounds per 
square inch. The wood chips are quickly heated by 
the steam and pushed forward by the continuous 
movement of the plug of chips. From the horizontal 
preheater the chips drop into a vertical one down to 
a screw conveyor moving them between 2 grinding 
disks. One of these disks is stationary, the other 
rotating at 500 to 600 revolutions per minute. 

When the chips arrive at the grinding disks they 
are already heated to the steam temperature and the 
time required is only from 50 to 75 seconds. The 
grinding disks (Fig. 4) are built in sections and bolted 
in a holder. The segments now used are made of cast 
iron with carborundum grits. The actual grinding 
zone is fairly small and about 1.5 inches wide. To help 
the chips pass from the center of the screw conveyor 
out to the grinding zone of the disks, these disks are 
provided with radially placed bars. 

The defibration is quick in action and the pulp pro- 
duced is very bulky. The discharge of this pulp is 
performed by two valves and a discharge chamber— 
acting as a lock—between them and with the valves 
operating from a cam box, opening and closing 
alternately. At each opening of the second valve the 
content of pulp and steam in the discharge chamber 
is released and blown out by the expansion of the 
steam. The pulp is usually made up in slush form 
by the addition of water generally by using a spray in 
a vertical tank or cyclone. 

The coarseness of the pulp can be regulated by 
moving the rotating disk axially. It is possible to 
move the rotating shaft while operating back and 
forth by means of handwheels, and any setting of 
the disk opening can be regulated and maintained. 
There is a heavy spring attached to these wheels to 
give the rotating disks some flexibility. A lever for 
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quick opening of the disk is arranged. The disk shaft 
is water cooled in order to protect the roller bearings. 


Water Content of Raw Material 


The wood chips introduced into the defibrator are 
usually raw and not purposely dried. According to 
the original Asplund process, only water is introduced 
into the defibrator besides the raw material itself. 
Raw wood chips usually contain 45 to 60% moisture 
and this moisture content is suitable for the perform- 
ance of the defibrator. If the moisture content of the 
wood is higher than 50%, some water is squeezed out 
by the compressing action of the plunger resulting 
in a moisture content of the plug of about 50% or 
slightly higher—i.e., each pound of moisture-free 
wood carries about 1 pound of water. 

By the condensation of the steam this water con- 
tent increases somewhat in the preheater. When the 
defibration takes place, however, the power employed 
by the disks to perform the defibration is trans- 
formed to heat, and this heat is absorbed by the pulp 
and the surrounding water. This heat forms steam 
from the water present and thus maintains the steam 
temperature. If the water content present in the 
wood should not be sufficient to absorb this heat, the 
vemperature of the wood or the pulp in the actual 
grinding zone would increase and in extreme cases 
cause carbonization of the wooden substance. This 
would result in the disk grooves plugging with car- 
bonized wood, and the defibrating action of these 
grooves would decrease and thus decrease the produc- 
tion of pulp. 

As the power consumed by the defibration process 
alone usually is about 130 to 150 kw.hr. per ton of 
pulp, each pound of wood consumes about 0.065 to 
0.075 kw.hr. which corresponds to 222 to 258 
B.t.u. That means that the heat developed can evap- 
orate 0.26 to 0.30 pounds of water per pound of mois- 
ture-free wood, corresponding to 20 to 23% of mois- 
ture. If, therefore, the moisture content drops to the 
neighborhood of 0.30 pounds of water per pound of 
moisture-free wood, there is a risk of carbonization. 
However, minor local concentrations of the power 
consumed makes it necessary to keep a moisture 
content of at least 30%. If no water at all should 
be present, a power consumption of 140 kw. hr. a ton 
of pulp would mean:that about 238 B.t.u. had to be 
absorbed per potind of the pulp present. This would 
be equal to a temperature rise of about 315 deg. C., 
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resulting in a local temperature for the defibrated 
pulp of about 490 deg. C. which is far above the car- 
bonizing temperature of 270 deg. C. for wood. 

On the other hand, there is no actual advantage 
to use any excess of water from the wood chips. In 
cases where an excess of free water has been pumped 
into the preheaters to a total amount of two parts of 
water per part of moisture-free wood, this excess 
water seems to help the pulp pass the grinding disks 
without being properly defibrated. 


Heating Time 


The time required to heat the raw material be- 
fore it reaches the defibrating operation is short. The 
average heating time is 50 to 75 seconds and depends 
on the size of the preheaters and the production speed 
of the unit. This time of about 1 minute is sufficient to 
make the surrounding steam penetrate into the wood 
chips and raise the temperature of the material to 
the steam temperature provided that the chips are 
of what is considered ordinary size.. The original 
color of the wood fibers is preserved and yield of the 
pulp produced is therefore comparatively high. 


Yield of Pulp 


The yield varies between 92 and 96%. of. pulp 
on the moisture-free basis. These losses of 4 to 8% 
vary for different woods. Of this percentage about 1 
to 2% are losses caused by the formation of vola- 
tiles which escape with the steam, while the rest con- 
stitutes water solubles which are dissolved in the 
water as the pulp is made up in slush form. Part of 
the wood solubles is glucose sugar formed mainly 
from the hemi-cellulose by hydrolysis and probably 
caused by the acids formed from the wood itself 
which are mainly formic and acetic acids. The 
stock water actually contains some acetic acid and the 
pH is usually 5.0 to 5.5. Deciduous woods give a 
lower pH than coniferous woods as can be expected. 
If the heating time is extended the color of the pulp 
darkens rapidly and the pH of the stock drops as 
does the yield due to the effect of the high tempera- 
ture. 

Steam Consumption re 

The steam required to carry out the process is used 
mainly to heat the raw material from the outside tefn* 
perature to the temperature of the saturated steam 
used, to cover the heat losses from the machine itself 
caused by radiation, convection, and conduction, and 
to blow the pulp out of the defibrating chamber. The 
first part changes with the moisture content of the 
raw material while the heat losses of the machine 
are practically constant. The discharge steam con- 
sumption is kept to a minimum by haying the valves 
tightly closed and the number of openings as low 
Some steani is 
produced by the defibrating disks themselves as 
the defibrating power is transformed to heat. To 
some extent the power and steam consumptions are 
thus dependent upon each other. High power con- 
sumption, which is required to produce very fine 
pulps, causes the steam consumption to decrease and 
vice versa. 


The average steam Cofsymption is“ usually be- 
tween 1200 to 1600 potindsper ton of moisture-fre 
pulp but as low-as 800-pétinds*per ton of pulp have 
been obtained. The total power consumption for the 
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defibrator varies from 160 to 200 kw. hr. per ton. 
This variation is due to the kind of raw material used, 
degree of defibration, and production rate. 

The fibers are characterized by being well sep- 
arated from each other and mostly unbroken and in 
this respect are different from regular groundwood 
pulp. The main use of the pulp produced in Europe, 
according to the high-temperature defibrating pro- 
cess, has been in the wallboard industry for insulat- 
ing as well as hardboard manufacturers. The first 
defibrator in commercial operation in a wallboard 
factory was in Ljusne, Sweden, where it was in- 
stalled and operated 1933-1934. 

About 60% of the 120,000 metric tons of wallboard 
produced in Sweden in 1939 was made from Asplund 
pulp. 

For the manufacture of insulating board, the pulp 
is refined and hydrated to the desired freeness. Refin- 
ing of the pulp is best done in a continuous type of 
roll beater equipped with bedplates and roll made of 
a Basalt lava. In the United States the defibrator was 
introduced in the years 1937-1938 and is mainly em- 
ployed in the roofing-flooring-felt industry. The pulp 
is a good substitute for rags in roofing and flooring 
felt, and it is possible to use up to 25 to 30% of this 
pulp. 
About 100,000 tons are now annually employed in 
the roofing-flooring industry. Pulp is used in the U. 
S. in the manufacture of insulating and low density 
board and bulk fiber. In the latter manufacture the 
pulp can be suitably dried immediately after the de- 
fibrator without passing the slush form. In this case 
the pulp is separated from the steam in a cyclone and 
is carried to a drier. It produces a soft and bulky in- 
sulating material possessing low heat conductivity. 

As raw materials in these different industries are 
used for instance southern yellow pine, jack pine, 
spruce, hemlock, redwood, aspen, maple, poplar, and 
oak. Straw and bagasse are being used too. 
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Heating and Air Conditioning Guide 


The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, 51 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y., 
has recently issued its 1941 (Vol. 19) Heating, Ven- 
tilating and Air Conditioning Guide which is ob- 
tainable from the Society at $5.00 per copy. This 
eleven hundred page volume is prepared and re- 
viewed annually by members of the Society and ex- 
perts in the fields covered. 

A listing of some of the chapters will give a fair 
idea of its contents. These include thermodynamics 
of air and water mixtures, heating and cooling load 
calculations, combustion and utilization of fuels, 
chimney and draft calculations, steam heating sys- 
tems, pipe fittings and welding, unit heaters and 
humidifiers, heat transfer surface coils, spray equip- 
ment, air cleaning devices, fans, instruments and test 
methods, industrial air conditioning, drying systems, 
radiant heating, water supply piping and water heat- 
ing, terminology, stoker classification, etc. 

It is a well prepared book as might be expected. 


New Chemical Building at Orono 


Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and Pulp and 
Paper Technology have been provided increased 
facilities at the University of Maine, in the recently 
completed wing to Aubert Hall, the building which 
has housed the Department of Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Engineering since 1914. 

The formal opening of the new wing will take place 
on September 26-27, 1941, and will be the occasion 
of a joint meeting of the Maine Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Maine-New Hamp- 
shire Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. The building is designed to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for present needs and to allow 
for future expansion, particularly in the field of 
Chemical Engineering. 


SHowinc New WING or CHEMICAL BUILDING AT UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
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Electrical Precipitation of Solids from 


Kraft Stack Gases 


By L. M. Roberts? 


Abstract 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss essentially 
the work which has been done on the application of 
the Cottrell electrical precipitation equipment to the 
collection of alkali losses from recovery furnace 
gases in sulphate pulp mills. It outlines the various 
factors involved m this application and discusses, 
particularly, the method of handling these gases at 
temperatures above the dew point in order to collect 
the alkalies in the form of a dry powder. Descriptions 
of the test and pilot plant mstallations are given 
together with the operating data and conclusions 
reached on each. Descriptions of commercial instal- 
lations, together with the operating results obtained 
at each location, are presented. 


Application of Cottrell electrical precipitation 
equipment to the collection of suspended solids from 
recovery furnace stack gases in sulphate pulp mills 
has undergone several cycles. 


Some of the earlier installations, which were made 
on the rotary-type of recovery furnace, were designed 
to treat the gases at temperatures ranging from 400 
to 600 deg. F. which was the gas temperature leaving 
the furnace units. Since these installations were 
made, the majority of mills have adopted a spray- 
type of furnace and, in many instances, evaporative 
equipment has been incorporated as a part of the fur- 
nace with the result that the temperature of the exit 
gases has been materially reduced. 


Wet-Type Precipitators 


The lowering of the exit gas temperatures changed 
the problem from a precipitation point of view and 
the precipitators, used for this service, had to be 
adapted to these changed gas conditions. Wet pre- 
cipitators, in which the gases were treated after they 
had been cooled by spray towers or other means and 
in which the alkalies were collected in solution, were 
first tried. From the point of view of suspended 
solids collection, satisfactory results were secured 
with the wet precipitator, but excessive corrosion was 
experienced with steel construction when the equip- 
ment was used on sulphate recovery furnaces. This 
trouble was not encountered on soda recovery furnace 
operations, and wet precipitators are still in use on 
this type of plant. Investigations were made on the 
possibility of constructing the wet-type of precipi- 
tators of noncorrosive materials for use on sulphate 
recovery furnaces, but such a procedure did not 


appear to be entirely practical because of the material 
mcrease in cost. 


The problem of.cleaning.this gas and collecting the 
sulphate losses is not an easy one because of certain 
gas conditions which, if not controlled, would result 
M excessive corrosion unless expensive corrosion- 
resistant materials were used. In general, this prob- 
em resolves itself into cleaning a gas containing 
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certain acidic constituents which, if condensed by 
cooling, are extremely corrosive to steel. It involves 
removing solids which, since they originate in a high 
temperature volatilization process, are extremely fine 
as regards particle size and which could properly be 
classified as a fume. The dust as collected is ex- 
tremely light, weighing about 9 pounds per cubic 
foot when freshly precipitated and 30 pounds when 
packed. The precipitated dust is readily soluble in 
the condensate, which, when saturated, forms hard 
crystalline masses and are removed only with great 
difficulty from any metallic surface. 

In order to effectively handle this problem, it was 
concluded that these particles could be precipitated in 
a satisfactory manner if conditions were controlled 
so that the gases were treated at a temperature suffi- 
ciently above the dew point temperature so that con- 
densation did not occur. Under these conditions the 
material would be precipitated in the dry, easily han- 
dled state. Inasmuch as this method involved han- 
dling the gas in a relatively dry state, it would not 
be necessary to take recourse to alloy materials for 
corrosion resistance as wads indicated in the wet 
method of precipitation. Such a procedure, in so far 
as electrical precipitation is involved, was not new 
and untried, because precipitators had been used in 
the metallurgical field for some time where tempera- 
tures and dew points were rigidly controlled. Thor- 
ough engineering studies were made to determine if 
this method was feasible and a program was initiated 
for field trials to determine if there were any un- 
knowns in the treatment which could not be over- 
come. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace the develop- 
ment of this method of treating the gases by precipi- 
tation from the development to the commercial stage. 
It is believed that this can be handled best by follow- 
ing the. development through the various stages. 
These stages were: 


1, Tests at Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Canton, N. C 


: 2. Pilot installation at Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Pasadena, 


ex. 
3. Initial commercial installation at Champion Paper & Fibre Com- 
pany, Pasadena, Tex. 


4. Commercial installations at Chesapeake Camp Corporation, Frank- 


lin, Va., and Chesapeake Corporation, West Point, Va. 
5. Commercial installation at West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 


Charleston, S. C. and Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Pasadena, 
‘ex. 


In addition to these, it is proposed to discuss 
briefly the precipitators installed by Western Pre- 
cipitation Corporation at Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview, Wash., and at Crown-Zellerbach Com- 
pany, Camas, Wash. 

Tests at Canton 


In order to prove that handling of the gases above 
the dew point to secure a dry precipitate was practi- 
cal and to determine the most economical type of 
precipitator that could be used for this service, it was 
decided to conduct small scale tests to determine the 
required constants, following which a pilot plant was 
to be installed. This test precipitator was installed at 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Company plant at 
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Canton. This location was selected because this 
company had cooperated in a previous series of tests 
in which the wet method of precipitation was tried 
on Murray-Waern recovery furnace gases. 


Demonstrated Technical Feasibility 


These experiments, which were made in August, 
1937, demonstrated the technical feasibility of re- 
covering the solids in a dry state from these gases 
by electrical precipitation. Temperatures of the gases 
entering the precipitator ranged from 500 down to 
200 deg. F., depending on whether they were taken at 
the inlet or outlet of the disk evaporator. Observa- 
tions indicated that satisfactory electrical character- 
istics and recoveries could be maintained while treat- 
ing the gases in this rather broad temperature range. 
While the preferred range of temperature was be- 
tween 200 to 350 deg. F., no electrical troubles oc- 
curred with temperatures as high as 500 deg. F. and, 
with temperatures as low as 200 deg. F., the dust was 
precipitated in a dry state. The dust accumulations 
on discharge and collecting electrodes were such that 
they could be removed by standard rapping devices 
which have been used on other precipitator applica- 
tions for a number of years. 


PRECIPITATOR 
SUPPORTING STEEL 


Fic. 1 
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Pilot Installation at Pasadena, Texas 


Based on the operating results of the tests at Can- 
ton, it was then decided to make a full-size pilot 
installation at Pasadena to handle the gas from a 
Tomlinson-type furnace. Studies were made on the 
precipitator design for this service, the outcome of 
which was the single-pass vertical-flow precipitator 
of two units as shown in Fig. 1 which was of ade- 
quate size to handle the total gas volume from this 
furnace. Due to the fact that this design had not 
been tried in commercial service, and because it was 
a question of direct pioneering on a new gas problem, 
it was decided to first install, as a pilot unit, one half 
of this precipitator, or just one unit. This pilot unit 
was to treat half the gases from the furnace and was 
designed so that the second unit could subsequently 
be installed, thus giving an installation of adequate 
size to handle the entire gas flow from the furnace. 
This precipitator was constructed with steel interior 
parts and a steel shell with provision for subsequent 
heat insulation of the shell. 


The pilot precipitator was located on the roof of 
the recovery building. The gases to the precipitator 
are taken from the recovery stack after they pass 
through the fan. In this layout, the gases pass from 
the smelter to the boiler, economizer, disk evaporator, 
and to the precipitator. There were many reasons 
which contributed towards making this an ideal loca- 
tion for the pilot unit, the most prominent of which 
were (1) the gases at this point ranged in tempera- 
ture from 220 to 260 deg. F., depending on the fur- 
nace gperation. This temperature range had proved 
to be very satisfactory from an operating standpoint 
in the Canton tests. (2) There was considerable tem- 
perature spread between the dew point of the gases 
and the operating temperatures so that difficulties 
with a wet precipitate would be minimized. (3) The 
plant space requirements were such that the most 
suitable location for a precipitator was on the roof, 
where it could be installed without interfering with 
present equipment or operations. (4) The location on 
the roof simplified to a large degree the precipitate 
disposal system in that gravity flows could be utilized. 


Precipitation Layout 


The precipitator layout with respect to the stack 
and other smelter equipment is shown in Fig. 2. In 
the original layout, a by-pass flue around the disk 
evaporator was provided to raise the temperature at 
the inlet of the precipitator, especially during start- 


ing-up periods. Subsequent operation proved, how- 
ever, that this precaution was not necessary, though 
it was found desirable to heat insulate the steel shell. 

The measured gas volume of the Tomlinson fur- 
nace was 46,600 cubic feet per minute at 230 deg. F. 
when burning 28,000 pounds of black liquor per 
hour (which is equivalent to a production of 125 
tons airdry pulp per day), containing 55% dry solids. 
The precipitator for this volume comprised two units 
of twelve ducts, each duct being 10 inches wide by 
7 feet long by 17 feet.6 inches high.- The units are 
so arranged that a middle chamber is provided be- 
tween units which serves as the inlet flue. The col- 
lecting electrodes were curtains consisting of a pipe 
framework in which are mounted a number of 
vertical parallel rods. The discharge electrodes were 
copper covered Bessemer steel wire, approximately 
7/64 inch in diameter, and were supported from a 
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steel framework which was carried by insulators lo- 
cated in compartments in the top header. At the end of 
each discharge electrode a guided weight was suspend- 
ed to keep the wires taut. Automatically controlled 
rappers were provided for dislodging the precipitate 
from both the collecting and discharge electrodes. 
The precipitator shell was originally installed without 
heat insulation, but this was subsequently added and 
was covered by a waterproof coating for outdoor use. 
The gases passed downward through the vertical 
inlet duct to the hoppered bottom header, then verti- 
cally upward through the ducts or precipitating area 
to the stacks. 

The electrical equipment for supplying the pre- 
cipitating energy is housed in a substation which is 
located on the roof of the recovery building. This 
equipment consists of a special transformer for step- 
ping up the plant power supply to 75 kv., a motor- 
driven rectifier for converting the secondary alter- 
nating current to a modified or pulsating direct cur- 
rent and a switchboard consisting of switches, con- 
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trols, and meters for the transformer and rectifier. 
The high-voltage equipment is located in a properly 
guarded screen enclosure. The energy is carried to 
the precipitator terminals in a high-voltage cable and 
disconnect switches are provided so that either unit 
can be de-energized as desired. 

The pilot installation, which consisted of 12 ducts 
and which was to handle approximately 50% of the 
total gas volume, was initially operated in November, 
1938, and ran continuously except for minor changes 
and repairs until June, 1939, when erection of the 
second unit was started. The results of the operation 
of the pilot unit were satisfactory and indicated that 
the performance anticipated from the original Canton 
tests was met. The findings of this operation are 
(1) at the prevailing gas temperatures and with a 
steel shell, it is necessary to use heat insulation to 
maintain a precipitator-shell temperature about the 
same as the gas. While the dust, which was pre- 
cipitated at these temperatures and which deposited 
on the interior parts, was dry, any dust on the rela- 
tively cool shell was wet. The use of insulation cor- 
rected this condition. (2) It was possible to remove 
the dust from the hoppers by means of a steam- 
jacketed screw conveyor. (3) The dust could be re- 
turned to the recovery furnace system by mixing 
with concentrated black liquor. (4) The precipitated 
dust could be removed from the electrodes by rappers. 
(5) When treating gas volumes within the volume 
rating of the precipitator, it was possible to remove 
in excess of 90% of the suspended solids carried by 
the inlet gases. 


Initial Commercial Precipitator at Pasadena 


Following the tests with the pilot installation, the 
second precipitator unit was added, which made the 
first commercial installation of this type of precipi- 
tator to handle the total gas volume from a recovery 
furnace. Gas was supplied to this installation in 
August, 1939 and it has been in practically continu- 
ous operation since that time. This precipitator, 
which consists of two units of 12 ducts each, has 
been handling the entire gas volume from the fur- 
nace. Tests have indicated that, when operating at 
rating, efficiencies of 90% or higher have been se- 
cured. While it is difficult to determine the length of 
the stack tail, due to the fact that two or three 
Murray-Waern units, for which precipitators are 
now being installed but are not completed, as dis- 
cussed later, are usually in operation and the uncleaned 
gas tends to obscure the gas from the Tomlinson, it 
has been observed that the tail stack disappears within 
the confines of the plant. The performance of this in- 
itial commercial installation has been satisfactory and 
has given the operators little trouble. This is manifest 
in the results of a 40-day furnace run in which the 
precipitator was out of service a total of about 8 hours 
for minor repairs or changes, which amounts to less 
than 1% of the total operating time. The electrical 
operation has been particularly uniform and without 
electrical disturbances or tripouts. The rappers used 
to rap the collecting and discharge electrodes have 
not given any trouble and have kept the electrodes in 
operating condition. 

The temperature of the gas entering the precipi- 
tator has been in the range of 220 to 250 deg. F., de- 
pending on the furnace operation. The gases leaving 
the units are about 10 deg. cooler than at the inlet. 
The dew point, under normal conditions, has been in 
the neighborhood of 160 deg. F. indicating that the 
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gas contains 35% of water vapor by volume. During 
flue blowing, the dew point rises to 170 deg. F. and 
the water vapor volume increases to 42%. At the 
operating temperatures, the corrosion of the metal 
parts of the precipitator has been practically elim- 
inated. The interior parts, such as collecting and dis- 
charge electrodes, beams and interior walls, which 
are surrounded by the gas, show little corrosion. As 
a matter of fact, sections of the rod curtains were 
calipered after a year of service and showed a surface 
loss of 0.004 inch per year on a rod 0.375 inch in 
diameter. There was, at the start, some scaling of 
the shell which was overcome by the heat insulation. 
It is believed therefore that the life of this steel will 
be reasonably long and will be consistent with other 
recovery plant equipment. 

Several conclusions may be drawn, based on the 
operation of both the pilot and commercial precipi- 
tators at Pasadena. 

1. The operating experience indicated that the precipitator does re- 
move the suspended solids from the gases in a satisfactory manner and 
at a cost which would be permissible on an industrial process. The 
condition of the exit gases is such that they are no longer in the 
nuisance category. While this installation was designed at a rated 
efficiency of 90%, there is no reason why a precipitator cannot be 
designed for efficiencies even higher than this if required. 

2. The salt cake is recovered in such a shape that easy absorption 
into the smelter system is obtained. 

3. The operating temperatures are such that corrosion of the interior 
steel parts has been reduced to a minimum. The shell can be con- 
structed of steel with heat insulation or it can be constructed of brick, 
tile, or similar materials. 

The engineering study made of this installation and 
its operation indicated some interesting facts. 

1. This precipitator had one gas inlet, which did not distribute the 
gases very satisfactorily and, due to relatively high back pressure, it 
was not possible to properly baffle the gases to secure good distribution 
within the ducts. Based on this fact, the use of multiple inlets was con- 


sidered for the dual purpose of better gas distribution and lower pres- 
sure drop through the unit. 
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2. The dust as precipitated and deposited in the precipitator had a 
steep angle of repose. It had the property of building up to consider- 
able heights and even on small horizontal surfaces. It was considered 
essential to reduce the horizontal surfaces to a minimum in any de- 
sign for this service. eh F 

3. Due to the fact that one precipitator had to be designed for 
handling the gases from more than one furnace, the question of larger 
units was considered. The engineering factors were studied in this con- 
nection and it was decided to offer units containing up to 27 ducts and 
having collecting electrodes 8 feet 6 inches long rather than 7 feet 
long as on the Dineen units. 

4. The question of materials of construction for the shell were studied 
and it was decided to specify the use of a tile shell. This shell could 
be fully reinforced and filled with concrete and would have relatively 
the same strength of a reinforced concrete wall. This type of con- 
struction has one big advantage in that it is not attacked by corrosive 
agents and in order to reduce the corrosion effects the joints of the 
tile were specified to be made of litharge and glycerine which were 
recommended for this service. 


Installations at Franklin and West Point 


Installations at Franklin and West Point, Va. were 
of the same size and design. 

The problem at Chesapeake Camp Corporation was 
to clean the gases from two spray furnaces totaling 
95,000 cubic feet per minute at a temperature of 300 
deg. F. The gases, prior to their introduction into 
the precipitator, were to have been passed through a 
spray cooler and cooled to a temperature of 300 deg. 
I. For most of the operation, this cooler was not 
used, so that the gas temperatures have averaged 389 
deg. F. Initial operation at this plant commenced 
on May 11, 1940. 


At Chesapeake Corporation, the specified gas 
volume was 95,000 cubic feet per minute at 260 deg. 
F. from one Combustion Engineering Company spray 
furnace. The gases, prior to treatment in the pre- 
cipitator, pass through a disk evaporator and reach 
the precipitator at a temperature of 290 deg. F. This 
precipitator was placed in operation on July 8, 1940. 


The precipitators at each of these plants consist 
of two units of 23 ducts each, each duct being 10 
inches by 17 feet 6 inches high by 8 feet 6 inches long. 
They are constructed with a tile shell and are sup- 
ported on a concrete foundation as shown in Fig. 3. 
Unlike the Pasadena precipitators, these installations 
are erected on the ground. In these installations, the 
gases enter the precipitator through three inlet ducts, 
which are located one at each end and one between 
the two banks of electrodes, and they leave by way of 
two outlet passages located on the top at the center 
of the individual units. These inlet ducts are equipped 
with gas distribution means which consist of flat per- 
forated plates. 


Electrical Equipment 


The electrical equipment supplied consists of two 
complete sets of transformers and rectifiers. Switch- 
ing equipment is supplied so that each unit can be 
operated on its own electrical set, or, in an emer- 
gency or during electrical equipment cleaning, two 
units can be energized by one electrical set. The 
electrical sets are screened so that it is possible to 
work on one while the other is in operation. 


Extensive builder’s tests were made to determine 
the actual collection of alkalies secured by these in- 
stallations. At Chesapeake Camp the average eff- 
ciency was 92.7%, when treating 83,000 cubic feet 
per minute at an average temperature of 389 deg. F. 
At Chesapeake Corporation an average efficiency of 
92.8% was secured when handling 99,000 cubic feet 
per minute at 290 deg. F. The pressure drop across 
the precipitators was only % inch vertical water 
column, and it indicates the value of the three inlet 
gas ducts. é 

Some minor changes were made on these units pri- 
marily to decrease any operating outages. (1) A new 
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type of electrode weight suspension was installed to 
revent the weights from falling into the hopper 
should a discharge electrode fail. (2) Changes were 
made in the high tension frame rapper to insure 
longer life of the rapper. (3) Changes were made 
in the hanging of the interior walkways to prevent 
the bothersome build-up of dust adjacent to the pre- 
cipitator shell. 

These changes, which were of a minor nature, were 
made subsequent to the initial operating period. 


Installation at Charleston 


At the time of writing this paper, this installation 
was built, but furnace gas had not been introduced 
into the precipitator, hence the description here can 
only cover the precipitator and will not contain any 
data on its operation. 


The problem here was the cleaning of the com- 
bined gases amounting to 190,000 cubic feet per 
minute at 275 deg. F. from one spray type and three 
Murray-Waern recovery furnaces. Inasmuch as the 
gases were previously vented into a common stack, 
the gases from all furnaces are treated in a central 
cleaning plant consisting of two precipitators, each 
of two units of 23 ducts, 10 inches by 8 feet 6 inches 
by 17 feet 6 inches. These precipitators are located 
on the ground and on either side of the existing flue 
from furnaces to stack which remains in place as a 
by-pass. 

Four complete electrical sets are provided in this 
installation; one for each of the four banks of elec- 
trodes. These are so arranged that one or two sets 
can be out of service for cleaning or repair without 
de-energizing any part of the precipitator. 

The changes which were incorporated in these 
precipitators were primarily made to reduce the oper- 
ating difficulties caused by build-up of the dust on the 
interior of the precipitator. For instance, in the case 
of perforated gas distribution plates in the inlet flues, 
their location was changed so that they no longer 
served as walkways and they were designed so that 
they could be tilted occasionally to remove any dust 
which had been deposited on them. A simple agitator 
was installed in the hopper to aid in removal of the 
dust should it tend to arch in the hoppers. It was 
found on the previous installation that there was 
some condensation occurring at the relatively cool 
metal surfaces of the access doors. While this did 
not interfere with the operation or cause any diffi- 
culty, the appearance of the drip was not very sightly. 
In order to reduce or eliminate this condition, a 
double access door was installed on all openings so 
that there would be no cool spots wherein condensa- 
tion could occur. 


Second Installation at Pasadena 


Like the Charleston installation, these precipitators 
have not been placed in operation and the discussion 
can only cover the design features. 

The problem here involves the cleaning of gases 
from three Murray-Waern furnaces which, prior to 
treatment in the precipitator, will have passed through 
a disk evaporator. This installation is designed for 
unit operation, there being a precipitator for each 

urray-Waern furnace without any interconnecting 
flues between precipitators. The installation consists 
of three precipitators each of two units, 12 ducts, 10 
inches by 8 feet 6 inches long by 17 feet 6 inches 
high. Each precipitator is rated for 90% efficiency 
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when handling 50,000 cubic feet per minute at 225 
deg. F. Except for size, these precipitators are prac- 
tically duplicates of those installed at Charleston. 
The precipitators are located on the roof of the re- 
covery building and have a special inlet and outlet 
gas duct designed to keep the over-all height to a 
minimum. Each precipitator will be energized from 
its individual electrical set. 


Installations at Longview and Camas 


These installations are exact duplicates as far as 
size, type, and design are concerned. The design is 
somewhat different from that used in the eastern 
practice in that they are designed for horizontal 
rather than vertical flow. 


These precipitators consist of two units of three 
sections of 18 ducts, each assembled in a steel shell 
which has a 1%-inch lining of gunite. The ducts are 
8 feet long by 18 feet high by 8 inches wide. The 
collecting electrode curtains are made up from \% 
inch standard pipes spaced on 2-inch centers and 
these curtains are rapped about once an hour by means 
of an air hammer. The discharge electrodes are % 
inch twisted square rods spaced 6 inches apart, and 
these electrodes are shaken automatically. 


Test data are available on the Longview installa- 
tion based on tests made during October and Novem- 
ber, 1939. During this period one Tomlinson furnace 
was producing at the rate of 96 tons per day and 
four Wagner furnaces about 29 tons each, for a total 
production of 212 tons of pulp per day. The gas 
volume during the tests averaged 114,000 cubic feet 
per minute at 410 deg. F. at the precipitator outlet. 
The precipitator collection was 22,300 pounds per 
day or 105 pounds per ton of pulp. 


General Operation of Precipitators 


The stack appearance has been satisfactory from a 
nuisance reduction standpoint. It has not been diffi- 
cult to remove the deposited materials from the elec- 
trodes with simple dependable mechanisms. The dust 
can be removed from the hopper and can be returned 
to the recovery furnace system. 


OPERATING CosTs 


The total electrical power usage, including pre- 
cipitator energy, rapping motors, and insulator com- 
partment ventilating fan, has ranged from 2.8 to 3.5 
kw.hr. per ton of airdry pulp. No new labor has been 
added to the payroll for operation of the precipi- 
tators, as all labor for normal operation, inspection, 
and cleanout during a repair period, has been re- 
cruited from the smelter force. The steam used to 
heat the insulator compartments and the screw con- 
veyors on the hoppers has been estimated at about 
5000 pounds per day on a precipitator which handles 
the gases from a production of 250 tons of pulp per 
day. 


CoLLecTeD Dust 

The dust is a finely-divided product varying in 
color from a dark gray to a pure white. The color 
is no doubt related to the amount of black liquor it 
contains. Gas filtration samples indicate that the 
black liquor is usually encountered in the form of 
small spherules which are coated with finely divided 
particles of the sodium salts. The collected dust has 
been analyzed, and a typical analysis compared with 
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that of the salt cake used at the same plant is shown 
in Table I. 
BLE I.—COMPARISON OF THE ANALYSIS 


TA 
(Salt Cake and Dust from Cottrell Precipitator Sampled July 11, 1940) 
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This analysis shows the similarity of the two prod- 
ucts. The main differences are a slightly higher 
moisture and higher carbonate content of the pre- 
cipitated dust. It is significant that there is little 
difference in the amounts of total soda. 

The concentration of this dust in the gas has ranged 
from 2 to 5 grains per cubic foot of standard dry gas. 
In all cases the efficiency of the precipitators, when 
operating within the volume rating, has been in ex- 
cess of 90% so that the outlet concentrations would 
be less than 0.2 to 0.5 grains per cubic foot under 
like conditions. The amounts of dust precipitated 
per ton of airdried pulp have been calculated on all 
of these installations. These have indicated collec- 
tions ranging from 80 to 120 pounds of dust per ton 
of pulp with one peak of 153 pounds. These figures 
are average results and indicate the actual trend. 
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Large Attendance for TAPPI Meeting 


Advance reservations indicate that there will be an 
unusually large attendance at the fall meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., on September 16-19, 1941. 

For the first time the association will hold its meet- 
ing on a college campus and instead of using a hotel 
for housing will use the facilities used by the stu- 
dents of the University of Michigan. All attending 
the meeting will be accommodated under one roof at 
the Michigan Union and the Residence Halls which 
are connected. The rooms are comfortable and com- 
modious although each room will not have a private 
bath. 

At considerable effort and expense plans have been 
made to dramatize the defense job of the paper in- 
dustry. This is now being prepared in script form 
and later will be made available to all companies for 
distribution to their employees, all of whom should 
be made acquainted with the part the industry is tak- 
ing’ in national defense. 

The entire meeting will be of great interest to com- 
pany executives. Norbert A. McKenna, Chief of the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the Office of Production 
Management will discuss the general policy of the 
OPM and the philosophy that motivates its action. 
Other speakers on the national program include 
Herbert F.- Taggert, E. W. Tinker, and John L. 
Riegel, president of thé American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

An intersectional golf tournament will be played for 
a trophy donated by the -Hercules Powder Com- 
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pany. Each local section of TAPPI will play for the 
Hercules Challenge Cup. Many other prizes will be 
given to winners of. special events. 

On Tuesday evening, the Defense Reporter of the 
National Association of Manufacturers will make a 
special broadcast on the pulp and paper industry and 
national defense from the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company mill. Its reception will be a feature 
of Carnival Night at the Convention and will be heard 
by the general public throughout the country. 

The ladies program is one of the best ever offered 
at'a convention and will include a number of informal 
talks on subjects of interest by members of the 
Michigan staff and others. 

The technical program has been announced in a 
previous report in the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL and will 
deal with subjects of great current importance. 


Lange’s Handbook of Chemistry 


The fourth and enlarged edition (1935 pages) of 
Lange’s Handbook of Chemistry has just been pub- 
lished by the Handbook Publisher’s Inc., and printed 
in clear readable type on nonglare paper and bound 
in Fabricord. 

Its value is enhanced by a 35 page index containing 
more than 3000 entries. Good judgment has resulted 
in a book that contains readily located data needed 
by most chemists. 

Copies may be obtained through the Book Depart- 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd street, New York, 
N. Y., at $6.00 per copy. 


Determination of Cellulose in Wood 


In the article entitled “Determination of Cellulose 
in Wood by the Use of Ethanolamine” Technical As- 
sociation Papers 24:127 (June, 1941), the following 
corrections should be made. 

In Tables II, III, and IV: Footnote 2 should read 
“based on percentage of moisture-free alcohol-benzene 
extracted original wood.” 

In Tables V and VI: (a) Footnote 2 should read 
“based on percentage of moisture-free alcohol-ben- 
zene extracted original wood.” (b) Delete footnote 
3. (c) The footnote reference number in the caption 
of the last column should be 2. 


Paper Trade Terms 


A useful little booklet of Paper Trade Terms, 
compiled by William Bond Wheelwright, has just 
been published by The Callaway Associates, 210 
South street, Boston, Mass., at 50 cents a copy, in 
imitation leather binding. 

It is a glossary for the paper, printing and allied 
trades ‘and is the only illustrated glossary of printing 
paper terms published. The booklet contains 575 
definitions, 23 illustrations and is being distributed by 
a number of paper merchants. 


Paper Box Orders Expand 


Cuicaco, Ill., September 8, 1941—Orders booked 
by members of the Folding Paper Box Association 0! 
America were 67.1 per cent above 1940 during 
August, the association reported here, and ran 1 per 
cent above those of July. . Biggest activity. during the 
month was in the Middle West. pen 
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The New Index of Industrial Production 


By Louis T. 


Abstract 


The recent revision of the Federal Reserve Board 
index of Industrial Production requires a re-examin- 
ation of previously established relationships to it. 
The main characteristics of the new index are con- 
sidered as they relate to the paper industry. 

Paper production is compared with the nondurable 
goods component of the Index. If both series are 
adjusted for seasonal variation and trend, they move 
in the same direction at practically the same time and 
generally to substantially the same extent. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry in February, 
1936, a paper was presented entitled, “The Paper 
Industry and the Business Cycle” (1). The Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial Production was 
used as a representative series which conformed 
rather closely to the movements of the business cycle 
2). 

e Industrial Production Index Revised 

Comparing the index of industrial production with 
one of total paper production the conclusion drawn 
was that industrial production and paper production 
moved in the same direction and at the same time 
but not to the same extent in depressed periods (3). 

Last August the index of industrial production 
submitted to a major operation. It was completely 


1Member TAPPI, Consultant, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Stevenson! 


revised and revamped (4). Seventeen new series 
were added. Eighteen series were materially revised 
and twenty-two series remain substantially the same 
as in the old index (5). Among the revisions were 
five paper series and four pulp series. The base 


period was changed from the years 1923 to 1925 to 
that period included in the years 1935 to 1939 (6). 

Such a comprehensive revision of our “bench 
mark” or basic reference point as the index of indus- 
trial production, almost automatically requires a re- 
examination of the previous work. 


New INDEx 


The new index of industrial production is broadly 
similar to the old index both in timing and in degree 
of change (7). There are, however, important dif- 
ferences. The new series, due to the inclusion of a 
number of new and faster growing industries, has 
an upward trend while the old series had a slightly 
downward tendency for the same period. The 1929 
peak in the old index is almost ten points higher than 
the new index, while throughout 1940, the new index 
is higher than the old (8). 


Objective and Methods 


This study is not intended to be a critique of the 
new index of industrial production. The objective 
is to consider its possible usefulness to the paper 
industry. 


Fic. 1 


All Series: 1935-1939 = 100. All Series Adjusted for Seasonal Variations. 


September 11, 1941 


(Source: Federal Reserve Board.) 
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Fic. 2 
Cyclical and Accidental Fluctuations 


The charts shown herewith are made by the same 
methods employed in the 1936 study (9). The new 
index of industrial production based on 1935-1939 
and the index of paper production on the same base 
are compared. All the indexes used in the study 
have been adjusted to eliminate seasonal variation. 


Production from 1923 to 1939 


Figure 1 shows total paper production with a 
trend line computed for the period from 1923 to 1939 
inclusive. It shows the new index of industrial pro- 
duction and one of its components the index of 
nondurable manufacture, each with computed trend 
line for the above mentioned period. 


Figure 2 is derived from Fig. 1. It is constructed 
by laying off from the trend line taken as a base 
(zero) the deviations from trend of both the paper 
index and the nondurable manufactures index as 
plotted in Fig. 1. 

An inspection of Fig. 1 shows that the new index 
of industrial production, while moving in general 
with paper production, moves frequently in greater 
swings. Some lesser differences appear. The 1929 
“hump” in the new industrial index is sharper and 
more acute in its descent from 1929 than is the paper 
index. The 1933 peak, while occurring in July in 
each series, is well above the trend line in the paper 
index. Industrial production does not come up to 
its trend line at that point. On the other hand the 
nondurable goods curve rises slightly above its trend 
line there. 


Nondurable Goods Line 


One of the important subdivisions of industrial 
production is nondurable goods. Industrial produc- 
tion is divided by the Federal Reserve Board statis- 
ticians into three parts, namely, 


1. Durable Manufactures 
2. Nondurable Manufactures 
5. Minerals. 


These names are practically self-defining. Durable 
manufactures include such items as iron and steel, 
automobile production, and lumber production. Non- 
durable manufactures include clothing, food stuffs, 
and paper. Minerals include fuels and metals. 

In the base period: 


Minerals account for 
Durable Manufactures for 
and Nondurable Manufactures for 


Paper production accounts for approximately 4.6% 
of the nondurable manufactures in the base period 
(10). From this fact, oné would expect that non- 
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durable manufactures and paper production would 
have fairly similar behavior. 


Nondurable Goods and Paper Production 


In Fig. 2 the cyclical charts of nondurable goods 
and paper production are combined. The similarity 
of behavior is clear until September, 1939. At the 
peaks and troughs paper production swings to 
greater extremes than nondurable goods. But that is 
no more than might be expected from one compon- 
ent of a statistical series. The 1939 fall bulge in 
paper production indicates that quite unusual condi- 
tions were operating in the American economy. This 
is not news to members of the paper industry. The 
noncyclical commencement of the war in Europe 
brought a tremendous stimulation to the paper in- 
dustry. Economic balances of long standing were 
disrupted by belligerent action. Demand factors 
were increased by fears of price advances and a large 
influx of export demand. Shortages in certain raw 
materials were feared. Paper production has reacted 
and probably will react throughout the war to ab- 
normal wartime influences superimposed on the so- 
called “normal” influences. 


Trends 


The trend of paper production has been upward 
for so long that it seems to be a settled habit of the 
industry. There is apparently no end in sight at the 
moment. 1940, according to latest advices, was the 
greatest year for paper production in the history of 
the country. 


Conclusions 


It seems clear that paper production and industrial 
production as exemplified by the new index move 
upward and downward at practically the same time if 
both series are adjusted for seasonal variation. How- 
ever, the swings of paper production generally coin- 
cide in amplitude and timing more closely with those 
of nondurable goods (11). 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard; 
Bleached Sulphite More Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower. 


Effective September 30, 1939, under Treasury Decision 
49,970, all publications, exchanges and trade associations 
were denied access to import manifests at the New York 
Customs House. The Paper Trade Journal and other in- 
terested parties have vigorously protested this ruling, and 
as soon as the order of the Treasury Department is modi- 
fied or rescinded, full publication of all manifests will be 
resumed in these columns. In the interim, the Paper 
Trade Journal is making every possible effort to gather all 
available information from manifests, at various outside 
sources, 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 6, 1941 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 
Newsprint 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
E. F. Pipe & Co., , Lisbon, 40 cs. 
Carcia & Diaz, , Lisbon, 20 cs. 
bs , Lisbon, 200 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 


, Donnacona, 369 rolls. 
, Donnacona, 363 rolls. 
, Donnacona, 387 rolls. 
, Donnacona, 360 rolls. 


. G. Craig Co., Inc., 
. G. Craig Co., Inc., 
. G. 
. G. 


Craig Co., Inc., 
Craig Co., Inc., 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Williamson Products Co., , Recife, 257 bls. 
linters. 

Schimmel Trading Corp., , Recife, 291 bls. 
residue, 

Irving Trust Co., , Cabedello, 210 bls. cotton residue. 

Commercial National Bank Trust Co., , Cabedello, 
532 bls. cotton residue. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., , Cabedello, 263 bls. cotton 
residue, 


cotton 


cotton 


s , Cabedello, 1,063 bls. cotton residue. 
Lush Cotton Products Co., Inc., , Natal, 91 bls. cotton 
linters. 
Hercules Powder Co., 
599 bls. cotton residue. 
West Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
__ linters. 
Williamson Products Co., , Santos, 8&4 bls. cotton 
picker waste, 309 bls. cotton linters, 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., , Vera Cruz, 76 pkgs. jute waste. 
West Texas Cottonoil Co., , Buenos Aires, 399 bls. 
_ cotton linters. 
National City Bank, 
New England Waste Co., 
ton linters. 
Lush Cotton Products Co., Inc., 
bls. cotton linters. 


, Santos, 2,172 bls. cotton linters, 


Santos, 2,337 bls. cotton 


, Buenos Aires, 4 bls. old rags. 
, Buenos Aires, 223 bls. cot- 


, Buenos Aires, 560 


CASEIN 


Edmond J. Lang, , Buenos Aires, 202 bags (rennet), 


10,100 kilos. 
BONE GLUE 
, Santos, 400 bags, 20,320 kilos. 
FLESHINGS 
Manufacturers Trust Co., , Havana, 100 pkgs. 


WOOD PULP 


Halifax Power & Pulp Co., ———, Sheet Harbor, 739 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Irving Trust Co., 


September 11, 1941 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 6, 1941 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Coerp., 
1,667 bags casein. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 6, 1941 


, Santos, 410 bls. cotton linters. 


New R & M Steel Type Hoist 


Utilizing engineering skill to obtain economy in 
materials and cost of production, Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio, has developed a new type steel 
hoist to provide efficient, low-cost material handling 
for all types of industry. The new hoist will be 
known as the F-1/2, and is built in 1,000 and 2.000- 
Ib. capacities. It is an unusually compact unit, de- 
signed to occupy a minimum of headroom space with 
maximum lift power. All gears and shafting are 
made of alloy steel with approximately 278,000 Ibs. 
per square inch of tensile strength. The main frame 
is of welded steel plate. 

Both the 1,000 and 2,000-lb. capacities are powered 
by the famous R & M high-torque hoist motor. Con- 
trol is by means of push-button pendant with single 
or two speeds for polyphase AC current. Provision 
is also made for 110-220 single-phase current. 

The load brake, incorporated in the hoisting gears, 
automatically controls speed when the load is lowered. 
If power fails, it prevents the load from dropping. 
Brake is oversize and designed to operate for years 
without adjustment or wear. 

The hoist drum is fabricated from steel pipe and 
steel flanges and is jig welded and machined. Entire 
lift of the hoist is provided without overwind of the 
cable. 

The new F-1/2 Steel Hoist can be applied to any 
make of monorail. Motor driven trolleys with speeds 
of 60 to 100 feet per minute at single speed and with 
push-button can be provided. Shipping weight of the 
2000-Ib. hoist is only 440 Ibs. 

Complete details on the new F-1/2 Steel Hoist may 
be obtained by writing direct to Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio, and asking for free, fully- 
illustrated copy of bulletin No. 800. 


, Buenos Aires, 


Paper Manufacturers, Inc., Elects Officers- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 8, 1941—At a meet- 
ing of the Paper Manufacturers, Inc., 5th and Willow 
streets, Philadelphia, held recently the following of- 
ficers were elected: president, F. A. O’Neill, Jr. ; vice- 
president, L. A. O’Neill; treasurer, F. W. Coar; sec- 
retary, N. M. Glynn. Vincent A. Dirvin, general 
manager of the company, has also been appointed 
sales manager. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper and Pulp Markets Strong With No Important Price Changes 
Reported This Week—Manila Cordage Now Subject To Manda- 
tory Priority Control With 50% Fiber Allowed For General Use. 


Office of the Paper Trape JournaL, 
Wednesday, September 10, 1941. 


The insistent demand for most widely used grades 
of paper has become 4 difficult situation for the in- 
dustry to meet. Reports from many manufacturers’ 
representatives, jobbers, and general paper merchants 
during the week indicate that deliveries of paper in 
the quantities desired are practically impossible to 
make. If the current heavy demand continues, a rather 
drastic rationing method of securing equitable dis- 
tribution during the unlimited emergency period ap- 
pears at this date to be not far away. 

The index of general business activity for the 
week ended August 30 was 130.5%, compared with 
130.8% for the preceding week and with 109.1% for 
the corresponding week last year. Paper board output 
was fractionally lower. 

Paper production for the week ended August 30 
was estimated at 101.9%, compared with 83.4% for 
1940, with 79.0% for 1939, with 77.5% for 1938, 
and with 80.7% for the corresponding week for 1937. 

Paper board production for the week ended August 
30 was 97.0%, compared with 74.0% for 1940, with 
73.% for 1939, with 67.0% for 1938, and with 73.0% 
for the corresponding week for 1937. 

As the general price level is rising, opinion is ex- 
pressed in some quarters of the trade that an upward 
revision from the relatively low current quotations 
seems inevitable and that mounting costs must exert 
strong pressure to that end. The prevailing opinion 
seems to indicate the expectation that paper prices 
will remain little changed for the remainder of this 
year, but that the outlook for first 1942 quarter 
prices is for a better balance between the pulp and 
paper markets. As government regulation has so 
substantially altered the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, uncertainty is quite generally 
felt respecting the course of industry and trade in 
the future. 

The newsprint price situation is expected to re- 
main stabilized at the prevailing level. The recent 
announcement of Canadian International that its 
price of $50 per ton will be unchanged from Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, to April 1, 1942, is accepted by Canadian 
producers as setting the price during that period. 

Shipments of non-durable goods, the Department of 
Commerce reports, have tended to increase rapidly 
since the fall months of last year. The index of the 
value of manufacturers’ inventories for all indus- 
tries was 131.2 (December 31, 1928, equalling 100), 
while the index of paper and allied products was 
112.9 for July, 1941, compared with 104.5 for July, 
1940. The same source reports that the value of 
manufacturers’ shipments for all industries was 184, 
while that of paper was 174 for July, 1941, com- 
pared with 135 for July, 1940. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market is firm under a heavy 
demand for all grades of chemical wood pulp. Total 
wood pulp stocks were over 18,000 tons lower on 


July 1, 1941 than at the same date last year. Prices 
remain unchanged. 
Rags 

Prices are firm on all grades of new and old rags. 
The expected upward revision in roofing rag prices 
has not materialized. No important change in the 
market quotations of any grade of rags has been 
reported this week. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Manila rope is now on the mandatory priority 
control list and a shortage of Manila fiber is reported 
to exist. The new government order limits the use 
of the best and second best grades of Manila to a 
few specified uses. Class C Manila, containing not 
more than 50% Manila fiber, is available, without 
restriction, for civilian uses. 

Old bagging is reported firm. Prices reflect no 
important change at this date. 


Old Waste Paper 


The Office of Price Administration, of which Leon 
Henderson is Administrator, has announced that 
maximum or ceiling prices will be fixed on the three 
major lower grades of waste paper and also on 
higher grades, effective October 1. The price schedule 
is expected to be issued next week. 

The paper stock market is firm at this date, with 
only one important change reported, that on white 
ledge stock, which is currently quoted at from 2.30 
to 2.45. 

Twine 

With Manila fiber now restricted to defense and 
to a relatively few specified essential civilian uses, 
Manila fiber twine prices are strictly nominal. Prices 
of most imported fiber twines are also of a nominal 
character. Difficulty of securing adequate supplies of 
imported fibers, due to lack of shipping facilities, 
has created a strong market situation in imported 
fiber twines. Prices are firm on all grades. 


Sidney Roofing Co. Expands 


Vancouver, B. C., September 8, 1941—Sidney 
Roofing and Paper Company, Ltd., is now expanding 
its manufacturing facilities at its main plant at Vic- 
toria, B. C., as a result of the increased demand for 
roofing and paper products. A fine new reinforced 
concrete building 250 feet in length is quickly taking 
shape on Victoria’s waterfront adjoining the present 
plant. This building is being constructed by Parfitt 
Brothers, Ltd., and when completed will house a 
paper machine capable of producing thirty tons per 
day of paper products and roofing felt. 

This new machine was purchased some time ago 
and it will be installed just as soon as the building 1s 
ready to receive it. It is planned to have this new 
machine in operation about January, 1942, and there- 
after it will be capable of taking care of the increased 
wartime demand and enhance Vancouver Island’s in- 
dustrial output. 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
re made in sizes from 2” to 10” Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


O 

A Long draw protected slot 

caps of heavy gauge steel in all R 
E 
$ 


standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 
4 patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 


A WINDER MAN 
SPEAKS HIS MIND 


“Just a few lines in regard to operation and qualifica. 
| tions of a No, 20 Winder installed on high-s; 


ts of 15” diameter rolls; and, if you know of a 
winder wat can beat that, please notify me. 1! want 
© see it. 


eee Paper Agents 


P.S. This is no brag or boast about my record or 
winder crew’s record. We just want you to know 
what a real winder we have.” 


Write for interesting illustrated folder describin 
Camachine 20 to CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


September 11, 1941 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, September 10, 1941. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $35 per ton, in barrels, at 
works; the powder is currently quoted at $50 per ton, 
f.o.b., works. Demand reported moderate for the week. 


BLEACHING POWDER — Quotations on bleaching 
powder are firm. Demand reported active for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2 per 100 pounds, 
in drums, at works. 


CASEIN—Prices on casein are firm, with prices higher 
for the current week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 
mesh, is currently quoted at 27% cents per pound; 80-100 
mesh, at 28 cents per pound. All prices in bags, car lots. 
Argentina casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently offered at 27 
cents per pound. No quotations on French casein. 


CAUSTIC SODA—OQuotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at prevailing market prices. De- 
mand reported active. Solid caustic soda is currently 
quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and ground at $2.70 
per 100 pounds, in drums, car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported mod- 
erate at this date. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted 
at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $12 to 
$22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered 
at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Ouotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed. Demand heavy. Market under mandatory prior- 
ity ruling. Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 
pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported firm for the 
week with prices higher on some grades. “G” gum rosin is 
currently quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 
Savannah “FF” wood rosin is currently quoted at $2.50 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per cent 
gum rosin size is quoted at $2.99 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., 
works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm and nom- 
inal. Demand active. Domestic salt cake is currently 
quoted at $14 per ton, in bulk; chrome cake at $16 per 
ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. The 
quotation of $16 per ton imported salt cake is nominal. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and 
continue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand 
reported active for the week. Prices on soda ash in car 
lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in 
paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch are firm and are re- 
ported unchanged for the current week. Pearl is currently 


quoted at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20" 


per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported good for the cur- 
rent week. The commercial grades are currently quoted at 
$1.15; iron free at $1.85 per 100 pounds. All prices in 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform 
to prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are currently 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby 
car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on tale are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


N 
Base 


Kraft—per oh Severed Zone A 
xt 

cogecces 6.00 

ae ae Siu eas 


in s¢ §.00 
Stavderd aren 4.50 6 am 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
ite No. 1 1.07 %4** 
White No. 1 M, G. 97K 


i 85 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. .90 « 


Colored 1.00 7 


‘80 « 
Uabl. * Toilet, 1M. 4.14 « 
Bleached Toilet... 5.60 ‘ 


Paner Towels, Per Case— 
Unbleached, Jr.... 3.80 
Bleached, Jr. 2.3 


anila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib. 


Roards, per ton— 


Chi 48.00 

Sel. rai LL. Chip.60.00 « 
White Pat. Coated. Ay ~ 
Kraft Liners se 
Binders Boards.. $0.00 se 


The following are representative ot 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgerse— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 
100% 
Rag 


Ext. 
No. 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 


31.05 “ 36.50 32.2v “* 37.75 
coon © ..0e0 239.90 ** 35.00 
23.60 ** 27.75 24.75 ** 29.00 
cose © eee 21.65 26.25 
17.55 * 21.50 18.70 * 22.75 


Rag 14.65 ** 17.75 15.80 ** 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 

No. 1...$9.35@$11. " $11.55 @$12.75 
No. 2... 8.50 « 10.2 9.65 ** 11.75 
No. 3... 8.05 « 9.25 9.20 ** 11.25 
No. 4... 7.70 9.50 98.90 « 10.75 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 

Free Sheet Book Papers— 

White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. 
No. 2 Glossy Coated. . 
No. 3 Glossy Coated. 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


- $11. eet. 3 
- 10.35 «6 
9.55 <6 
9.15 ¢¢ 


9.05 « 
8.40 « 
8.20 «6 
8.45 «¢ 
7.65 ¢6 
7.90 «« 
7.35 ¢6 
Ss. 7.60 «<« 
E. F. 7. 10 «« 
La oe ©. 7.35 66 
Ivory & India at $. 50 cwt. extra, 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Porte: 


Ne ' Tmported— 
Moist 


(Delivered) 


No_ 1 Domestic and 


Canadian 40.00 @42.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atieatic, © om and Wen 


Bleached ulphit amie 
and Foreign) — 
Prime Bleached Sul- 
i 3.72%@ 4.50 


ualities— 
leaching Sul 
3.17%" 4.25 


Prime 
Easv- 
phite 


Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 


News Grade, delivered 
Unbleached Sul- 


3.17146" 4.25 


61.00 ** 64,25 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports 


Kraft Bleached .... 4.12% — 
Kraft Light & Strong - 2a 
Kraft No. 1 4.75 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 


Kraft Domestic and 
Canadian 


Add 60 cents per short ton, docd 
charges fer Albany; $2.50 ‘(= Lake 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Pore 


West of Mackinac Straits. 
Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. ¥.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No, 1 
New Unbleached.. 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 
Washables 2. 
Khaki Cut- 


7.00 @ 7.25 
+3 4.0 


Old Rags 


White, No, 1— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White, a 2 
Repac 
Miscellaneous coos 2.00 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 


Roofing Rage— 


Foreign Rags 
All prices nominal. 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes. . - ia 
New White Cuttings. 7 

New Light Oxfor ‘ a0 
New Light Prints. . 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
ge 2 White Linens. 6.50 
3 White Linens. 4.50 
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NON-RETURNABLE 
ene 


For all uses that require an extremely 
tough, strong, durable product, SONO- 
CO has developed the new RHINO 
non-returnable paper mill core. Ex- 
haustive tests for breaking and crush- 
ing strength and all around toughness 
indicate its superior qualities. 


is a standard core of 
plus-standard quality. 


DUR 


Exclusive distributors 


BERMICO 
ENDS 


Made from our own especially manu- 
factured paper stock. DURO cores are 
made standard 3144/1. D. These cores 
are equipped with BERMICO open 
or closed notch, metal ends to fit 3’ 
shaft. TAYLOR Ends that protect inside 
of core only, can also be ed. 


Returnable Cores 
Equipped With 


BERMICO* Metal Ends © 


EN-DURO32s~ 

ty core to meet 
extra demands for strength and serv- 
ice where needed. This is our highest 
grade core. All cores will take either 
BERMICO or TAYLOR Ends which 
can be furnished lacquered in various 
colors for easy identification. . . Both 
DURO and EN-DURO cores have a 
thick kraft surface cover. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s.c. CONN. 
SHIPPING POINTS: LOWELL, MASS. HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


THE CANNARD COMPANY 


Paper Making & Paper Finishing Machinery 


Winders, Wrappers, Banders and Printers for 
various types of packages. 

Longitudinal Cross and Double Crepe Ma- 
chines. 


K-NARDS for refining Screenings, Pulps, 


ai an SERVICE ON ALL SIZES Clays, Colloids, Paints and Ink. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 1120 Madison Street Little Chute, Wisconsin 


CLAYS 


ENGLISH 


r 
° . 


UNIFORM - SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


September 11, 1941 





mwa 
NON 
naw 


Spore 


SSSSSRnrs$s 


-: s 


ecks and Blues... 
Garments.... 

Dark Cottons....... 
Old Shopperies...... 


MCE... +. 0 


fs pe re pogo pare 


N 

s 
ns 
awn 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Bright Bagging..... 4.25 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings 


Old Waste Papers 


_ (EF. 0. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
White Envelope 
Cuttings ....... 3.75 @ 
Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 3.25 ¢ 


4.00 
3.50 


Soft White No. 1.. 

Sott White Extra. . 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless . cee ie 

Overissue poe... 1, 

Solid Flat Book... 1. 

Crumbied No. | 7 
Ledger White Stock. 2. 
Ledger Stock Colored 1.75 
Manila— 

New Env. Cut.... 3.25 

New Cuttings 
Old Kraft Machine 

Compressed bales.. 2.00 
News— 

No. 1 White News 1.50 

Strictly Overissue. .75 ‘ 

Strictly Folded.... .65 
Corrugated 82456 
No, 1 Mixed Paper.. .5734* 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
India ° 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
Vypaae— 


Wall ° 
Wrapping .. a 
Soft Fiber Rope... . “6 
Co 24 
» (Hard Fiber) 
Medium Java AS ¢ 
Mex. Sisal.... - lf 
nominal 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. .07 @ 
New White No. 2. . 
Light Silesias 
Silesias, No. 1.... 
Black Silesias. soft 
New Unbleached. . 
Washable Prints.. 
Washable No. 1.. 
Blue Overall.... 
~ottons—Accordin, 
Washable shredding 
Fancy Percales.... 
New Biack Soft... 
New Light Seconds 
xn jo Seconds 
i Cuttin: 
No. 1 O. ee. . 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked J 
Miscellaneous . “ 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 1.50 
Repacked 1.80 « 
Black Stockings 

(Export) Nominal 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1.... 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No. 2... 
Roofing Bagging. . 


Nominal 

a ae 
1.45 «6 
1.30 « 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 3.75 @ 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.75 ¢ 
No. 2 Mixed ae 
Solid Ledger Books. 2.25 
sverissue Ledger 1.75 


Stoc’ J 
White Ledger Stocks 1.50 
Mixed ledgers 1.25 
No. 1 Heavy Books.. 1.20 
«wo. 1 Bovks, Light.. .75 
Crumpled Stitchiess 

Book Stock 1.25 
Manila Env. Cuttings 3.00 
Manila Envelope Cut- 

tings, extra quality 3.00 
White Blank News.. 1.70 
No. 1 9 
Extra No. 1 Kraft.. 
Mixed Papers 
Print Manila... 
Container Manila.... 


@ 3.50 


3.00 


1.75 
1.90 


5.00 
1.50 
1.40 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 

Gunny, No. 1— 

Foreign 

og 

anila 

Sisal Rope 7; banpes 
Mixed Rope......... 


b Reccecvcecwse BSS 
TO; Bicccccceseots = 
Wool Tares, heavy... 4.0 
No. 1 New Light one 


Cuttings 3.25 


Uws 


_ 
SS SS 8/1 San 


eh Are 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
Hard White Special 3.50 
Hard White 3.15 
No. 1 Soft White. . — 


waedeoannwr 
ovMocum 


Ledger Stock, white. 2.25 
Ledger Stock, colored 2.00 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.35 
Manila Cuttings 25 
Print Manila 

Container Manila.... 
Kraft Paper 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. . 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News..... 

Old Newspapers.... 


BOSTON . 


4.00 
3.00 
1.00 
2.50 


2.00 
1.65 
1.30 

-85 


1.35 
3.25 


3.25 
1.80 
2.00 
2.40 


75 


Old Newspapers 
Paper Wool Strings. 
Overissue News..... 
Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated Boxes... .85 
Kraft corrugated boxes 1.60 
New Kraft Corru- 
gated Cuttings.... 2.00 
Screening Wrappers. .85 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic ....2.00 4.50 @ 4.60 
Sisal Rope 3.50 — 
Mixed Rope 1.25 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic ........ 2.75 3.00 
Soft Jute Rope 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


ute 
leach 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Scrap Sisal 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
ding ..... 
Wool Tares— 
Foreign ......++ ++ (nominal) 
Domestic ......... 4.00 ‘ 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 4.75 ‘ 5, 
New Burlap Cuttings 5.50 ‘ 5. 
Heavy baling bagging 4.25 ‘* 4. 
wen Mill 3. 
o. 


Sote Lice Pri @ .03 

ew ight Prints. _ ° 

Fancy Percales.... -04 Black Stockings. .... 
New White No. 1. 
New Light Fiannel- 
ettes 

Canton Flannel, 
Bleached 


Un 


Bleached 
Silesias No. 1 d 
New Black Silesias.. .041%4‘¢ 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached..... 


Carpet Threads. 3.00 ‘* 3.25 
ery Burlap.... 7.50 “ 8.00 


Burla 
y Ts dient (nominal) 
ectectsce SSS: = 
“ 3.50 


“ 3.50 


Kner Black Soft. ; 
i ULtINGS...+6. 
0. D. Khaki... 

Corduroy .ccccce:. 


New Canvas ° 
B. V. D. Cuttings... .06%«« 


- Domestic Rags (Old) 
+2 (F. 0. b, Boston) 


00 White No. 1— 
50 Repacked ....+++. 
7 
6 


e+ 3.25 


eeeeeeee 


RN 


of Sremrser 
) wUbuan ou 
as sessass Sa 


5 Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked . 
Miscellaneous .... 
Twos and Blues..... 
Old Blue Overalls... 
Thirds and Blues.... 
Miscellaneous ...... 


agging.. 3.50 « 
2 Bagging...... .50 “* .60 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


0334°6 


107 Be Roofing Stock— 


-073%4 No. lL. cccccccccee 


05% Ne Sn 
07% 


Foreign Rags 
7.50 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
04% + eeeeeeee (nominal 
0414 


"0334 04 +eeeeee (nominal 
07 «6 


derwear Cutters, 
04% «« 


Dutch Blues.......... (nomi: 

07% New Checks and Blues(nominal 
04% Old Fustians.........(nominal 
02 Old Linsey Garments. (nominal, 
_ New esias.........(nominal 


Standardize Marking of Facial Tissue 


A standard method of content marking for boxes 
of facial cleansing tissue which will give the user 
complete and accurate information as to the contents 
of any package, has been cooperatively developed by 
Weights and Measures Officials and the manufactur- 
ers of facial cleansing tissues. Weights and Measures 
Officials were represented by their Committee on 
Standards and Specifications for the Proper Methods 
of Sale and Merchandising of Commodities of which 
Mr. Alex Pisciotta, Director, Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, New York City, is Chairman. Facial 
cleansing tissue manufacturers were represented by a 
committee from the Facial Tissue Division of the 
Tissue Association and Mr. Ross A. Fife, Executive- 
Secretary of the Association. 

The successful solution of this marking problem 
was an outstanding illustration of successful coopera- 
tion between organized industry and public officials. 
For several years both the producers of facial cleans- 
ing tissue and Weights and Measures Officials have 
been puzzled by the problem of proper content mark- 
ing for packages of facial tissue which would afford 
adequate protection to the consumer and at the same 
time work no hardship on the producer. This prob- 
lem was complicated by the fact that the facial cleans- 
ing tissue industry was unorganized so that there was 
no central point to which officials could go for infor- 
mation. The recent organization of the Facial Tissue 
Division of The Tissue Association made it possible 
for the manufacturers of facial cleansing tissue and 
Weights and Measures Officials to consult effectively 
and reach an agreement. 


Made Manager of Butler Co. 


The Butler Company announces that Gregg J. 
Frelinger, who has been with the Butler Paper Cor- 
porations and the J. W. Butler Paper Company 0! 
Chicago for the past twelve years, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the latter company. He 
succeeds C. W. Kirtley who, for the present, will 
retain his position as vice-president, but is intending 
to retire from active duties at some future date. 
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